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NEW YORK IN THE STAMP ACT TROUBLES, 1766-1769. 
PaRT III.* 


UP to this time all the disturbances had been 
at night; but the Sons of Liberty of Phila- 
delphia, sending an express to New-York 
on Feb. 14th [1766] with word that Mediter- 
ranean passes (passes issued by the British 
government under treaty with the Dey of 
Algiers, for safe passage of thé Straits of 
Gibraltar) had been sent out from New-York 
on American stamped paper, by Messrs. 
Pintard & Williams, two well known mer- 
chants, all disguise was thrown off, and 

the Sons of Liberty, headed by Lamb, Sears, and Allicocke, 

marched in broad daylight to the houses of these gentlemen. The 
next day their persons were seized and taken to the common, where 
they narrowly escaped being pilloried only onthe appeal of the 
clergymen of the city. They were put on their defense and made 
humble submission, first on the common, again at their door-steps, 
and later on oath published in the “Gazette.” On February 17, the 
Falmouth packet brought the satisfactory news that it had been de- 
cided that there could be no appeal from the verdict of a jury; but 
also that of the declaration of Grenville in the house that the col- 
onies were in rebellion. Nor was he far astray, when now for nearly 
three months, the ‘“‘ New-York Gazette”’ was boldly printed under 
the heading, “ ‘lhe united voice of all His Majesty’s tree and loyal 
subjects in America, Liberty and Property, and no Stamps ;” when 
societies of the Sons of Liberty were already formed in every town 
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* From “‘ The Memorial History of New-York. 
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and hamlet, and their resolutions published in the New-York print 
when Colonel Putnam openly advised the New-York committ:¢ 
that he would assist them with the Connecticut militia, in the \ 
York province or any other ; nay, more, when the New-York co) 
mittee openly announced their purpose to seize all the crown offices 
and embark them for England, while the more radical publi 
declared for shaking off the yoke of dependency. At this time the 
governor himself was wearing American homespun, with the avowed 
purpose of encouraging American manufactures, while the engineer 
Montresor was just completing his military survey of the city for 
General Gage and finishing the unspiking of the ordnance, spiked 
on the battery by Colden’s orders, before the crisis of November. 

On Thursday, March 6, the leaders of the populace resolved to 
show their opinion of Colden’s action, and organized a large pro- 
cession carrying an effigy representing the lieutenant-governor 
mounted on a cannon and drilling a vent. On his head was a paper 
with these lines : 


I’m deceived by the Devil and left in the lurch ; 
And I’m forced to do penance, tho’ not in the church. 


After it had been paraded through the chief streets, the effigy 
was burned on thecommon. On the 12th, news came from England 
that Captain Kennedy had been superseded in his command of the 
man-of-war Coventry for having refused to receive the stamps. 
The same packet bringing news that Sir Jeffery Amherst had urged 
an increase of British forces in America, it was proposed to have 
another procession and to burn him in effigy; and it was also pro- 
posed to erect a statue to William Pitt, the recognized friend of the 
colonies, at the Bowling Green, and that the Green be known for- 
ever after as Liberty Green. On the night of the rgth, the Sons of 
Liberty performed an act of boldness as yet unrivaled in their pro- 
ceedings. They delegated two of their committee to go on board 
the Garland ship-of-war and demand the surrender of one of the 
lieutenants of that vessel for having said that the printer Holt 
deserved hanging for the licentiousness of his paper. The lieutenant 
was not given up, and the next morning the navy and army officers 
concerted for common defence. This action of General Gage was 
a cause of great exasperation to the citizens. They resented the 
interposition of the military between the navy and themselves. A 
few days later news came from Connecticut that Colonel Putnam 
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was ready to march with ten thousand men, and that arms and am- 
munition were already collected. Yet at that time not a stamp had 
reached that colony—all remaining in New-York. 

A crisis had evi- 
dently arrived, and 
there seems little 
doubt that within a 
few days a collision 
would have occurred 
and a_ revolution 
have been precipi- 
tated, when, on the 
afternoon of March 
25, an express ar- 
rived from the Sons 
of Liberty in Phila-— 
delphia bringing 
word of the arrival 
in the Chesapeake 

BURNS COFFEE HOUSE, FROM THE GARDEN, of a vessel from 
Cork, with advices 

“that everything relating to the affairs of America was settled, . . 
the Stamp Act repealed, and requisitions to be made to the respect- 
ive colonies for the support of the American establishments.” As an 
instance of the rapid exchange of letters by the Sons of Liberty, it is 
stated that “ this express arrived in twenty-two hours.” There being 
reasonable doubt as to the exactness of this news, there was no 
relaxation in the efforts of the organization for concerted action, and 
as a first step toward concentration, congresses of the local societies 
were called in several of the colonies. On the other hand, the crown 
officers took measures of precaution. One thousand barrels of pow- 
der and twelve thousand stands of arms were put on board the men- 
of-war in New-York harbor for safety. But the commander-in-chief 
was compelled to use wood-boats for their transfer, the vessels in 
port declining the service, and Governor Moore refusing a press- 
warrant to General Gage, “as ’twas time of peace.” The general 
protesting, the governor and council consented to the issue of the 
useless warrant, the result of it being that exasperation against the 
military now took practical shape. The officers of the Royal Amer- 
icans were insulted, and on one occasion one of their number was 
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assaulted and his sword broken. On April 4, definite news reached 
the city from Charleston, South Carolina, of the repeal of the stamp 
act on February 8. Yet this also was premature, as it was not until 
February 22 that Secretary Conway moved in the Commons for leave 
to report a bill of repeal, and that Pitt, who had hobbled into the 
house on crutches and wrapped in flannels, amid the cheers of tiie 
bystanders, supported the motion, “as due to the liberty of unrepre- 
sented subjects, and in gratitude to their having supported England 
through three wars.’’ When, on midnight of March 4, the bill was 
finally repealed, it was accompanied by an act declaratory of the 
absolute power of parliament to bind America. ‘The bill for repeal 
passed the Lords on March 17, and the next day the king, sitting in 
state at Westminster, gave his assent. Bow Bells rang out the delight 
of London, and the happy conclusion was celebrated by dinners, 
bonfires, and a general display of colors. On Tuesday, May 20, an 
express from Boston brought the news of the repeal. It had been 
received from Liverpool by a brig belonging to John Hancock, ‘The 
Sons of Liberty met in the evening, and the next day issued a call 
for a general meeting at one o'clock 

the day after at the house of Mr. Rich- 

ard Howard* in the Fields. The day was 

celebrated with a dinner, with a “ royal 

salute,” and at night there were two bon- 

fires on the common and a general 

illumination. Pitt was the hero of the 

toasts, and was designated “the Guar- 

dian of America.” ‘The gratitude of the 

people to Pitt was general throughout 

the colonies, from Massachusetts to 

Georgia. The idea of a statue in re- 

cognition of his services, propesed in 

New-York, first took practical form in 

the assembly of South Carolina, by 

whom in May a marble statue was 

PITT STATUE. ordered, and also portraits of her 
commissioners to the Stamp Act Con- 

gress. ‘The example was later followed by New-York. ‘The two 
statues were similar and by the same artist, Wilmot of London. 
That executed for South Carolina still exists in Charleston. That in 


*So in the call—no doubt the house of William Howard. 
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New-York was defaced by the British troops during the Revolution- 
ary War. Its headless form may still be seen in the collection of the 
New-York Historical Society. 

The first non-importation agreement, the famous act of com- 
mercial defense against the oppression of the British parliament, 
originated, as has been shown, in the city of New-York, and was 
undertaken at the deliberate self-sacrifice of the merchants and 
tradesmen of the city. Copied in Philadelphia and later in Boston, 
it was at first universally hailed as the true measure of retaliation. 
Its effect was immediate on the sentiment of the merchants and 
manufacturers of Great Britain, and its result was the repeal of the 
stamp act. The compliance in New-York with the strict terms of 
the agreement seems to have been from the first general and volun- 
tary, and to have required the interference of no specially appointed 
committee for its enforcement. But pending the repeal of the act, 
the Sons of Liberty took care that there should be no infringement 
of the agreement. On May 24, 1766, a vessel came in from Bristol 
bringing a cargo of salt, coal, and bottled beer, consigned to Mr. 
Bache. Immediately a committee, led by Isaac Sears, boarded the 
vessel, demanded and received the papers for the cargo, and the 
same being discharged and branded with the New-York arms, was 
reshipped to Great Britain. ‘These goods came on commission, and 
no doubt were shipped after January 1, the date fixed by the agree- 
ment, but without the knowledge of Mr. Bache, the consignee. 
This seems to have been the only act of infringement. 

As early as April 15, the Sons of Liberty declared that even 
though the stamp act itself should be repealed, they would insist on 
all restrictions of trade being removed and the abolishment of post- 
offices and courts of admiralty. On May 11, the New-York com- 
mittee informed that of Philadelphia “that a very great majority of 
merchants and inhabitants of the city [New-York] are positively 
determined that the non-importation agreement shall not be broke 
through here (while the other colonies continue to adhere to it) till 
a total repeal of the Acts imposing duties upon paper, painters’ 
colours, glass and tea, takes place.” ‘The act of repeal, as will be re- 
membered, was accompanied by an act declaratory of the right of king 
and parliament “to bind the colonies and his Majesty’s subjects 
in them in all cases whatsoever ;” and Pitt himself, in his demand 
for the repeal, had said, “ Let the sovereign authority of this country 
[Great Britain] over the colonies be asserted in as strong terms as 
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can be devised, and be made to extend to every point of legislation 
whatsoever ; that we may bind their trade, confine their manufac; 
ures, and exercise every power whatsoever except that taking o! 
money out of their pockets without their consent.” 

Hardly were the rejoicings in the city of New-York begun be- 
fore the Sons of Liberty further declared that they would neither 
obey nor suffer to be obeyed any requisition whatever. Later 
advices and a publication of the warm appeals of the friends of 
America in parliament, and the congratulations to the merchants 
from their London correspondents, greatly calmed the gener:l 
excitement; and as these letters 
advised a further ease to Amer- 
ican trade by taking off several 
restrictions, the extreme pur- 
poses of the more radical of 
the Sons of Liberty were modi- 
fied or fell to the ground. 

Montresor tells us that they 

even “divested themselves of 

their home-spun clothes, and 

were supposed only to remain 

with home-spun hearts.” All 

business was resumed on the old 

footing. The organization itself 

was shortly after dissolved. As - 

its minutes are not, so far as 

known, in existence, it is diffi- 

cult to fix the precise date of 

discontinuance. The last official 

paper in the collection of John 

Lamb, who seems to have been STATUE OF GEORGE III. 

the custodian or secretary of 

the society, is a letter of May 24 from Albany, signed by Jeremiah 
Van Rensselaer and others of the committee of correspondence of 
that place. A later letter, dated London, July 28, 1766, from Mr. 
Nicholas Ray, a wealthy merchant of New-York and an ardent 
patriot, speaks of his being informed that “ the Society is dissolved.” 
Mr. Ray, recognizing the great service rendered by the constant 
dissemination of news in England through the action of the society, 
urged the formation of a club by ten or twenty of the leading mem- 
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bers of the late society, under the title of the Liberty Club, which 
should meet monthly and annually celebrate the deliverance of 
America, The recommendation of Mr. Ray was not found advisable, 
as the Lamb correspondence shows.* 

The reaction from the intense strain was great, and for the 
moment everything was forgotten but a feeling of relief, which dis- 
played itself in wild demonstrations of loyalty to the king on the 
anniversary of his birthday, which fell upon June 5. The bells of 
every church were rung at daylight. At nine o’clock preparations 
began for the roasting of two large fat oxen on the common, where 
a ureat crowd gathered to gaze on the mighty roast beef. At noon 
the firing of a gun summoned the authorities and the principal 
gentlemen of the city to wait on the governor at the fort and drink 
the king’s health. The battery guns fired a royal salute, and the 
people exclaimed, “ Long live the King, the darling of his people !” 
Three hundred and forty persons sat down to an entertainment 
given by the principal inhabitants. Forty-one toasts were drunk. 
At the king’s health a royal salute was fired by the guns on the 
common, and at each toast afterward a salute was given to complete 
twenty-eight, the number of years of the king’s age; nor were the 
friends of America in England forgotten. The overplus of the 
tables was sent to the common, and the new jail and poorhouses 
were remembered. There was high festivity on the common also ; 
on each side of one of the roasting oxen was a large stage with 
twenty-five barrels of beer, a hogshead of rum, sugar and water to 
make punch, bread, etc. ; at one end a pile of twenty cords of wood 
with a tall mast in the middle, to the head of which were hoisted 
twelve tar- and pitch-barrels and placed on a round top; at the 
other end of the common were fixed twenty-five pieces of cannon, 
and at the top of a mast a flagstaff with colors displayed. In the 
evening the whole town was illuminated in the grandest manner that 
ever was seen here, and the streets were crowded, yet without dis- 
putes, quarreling, or accident. Similar demonstrations of loyalty 
were made in Philadelphia, where in addition the gentlemen had 
previously, at a great public entertainment, engaged, in their grati- 
tude for the repeal, to dress themselves in a new suit of the manu- 
factures of England and give their home-spun to the poor. In 
soston the Sons of Liberty, in celebration of the glorious majority 

* Having named this gentleman as the London correspondent, it may interest some to 


know that Jonathan Sturges, of Fairfield, Connecticut, was the agent through whom the 
correspondence of the society passed for that colony. 
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for the repeal in the House of Commons, increased the number of 
lanterns on the tree of liberty from forty-five to one hundred and 
eight. 

The New York assembly, summoned by Sir Henry Moore, met on 
June 16, and voted a warm and dutiful address, engaging the prov- 
ince to new ardor for the king's person, a cheerful obedience to the 
laws, and a respectfu! conduct toward the mother country. William 
Nicoll was the speaker of the assembly. On the 23d a large meeting 
of freemen and freeholders was held at the Merchants’ Coffee House, 
and addressed a petition to the general assembly for “an elegant 
statue of brass of Pitt.”” The petition was presented to the city mem- 
bers (John Cruger, Philip Livingston, Leonard Lispenard, and 
William Bayard), and by a committee appointed at the meeting. 
This was composed of James De Lancey, William Walton, John 
Thurman, Jr., Isaac Low, Henry White, and John Harris Cruger. 
The journals of this session of the assembly have been, as has been 
stated, unfortunately and apparently irrevocably lost ; but it appears 
from a published extract of the votes and proceedings that the 
house, on the very day of the meeting at the Coffee House, made 
provision for an equestrian statue of the king, and, on the motion of 
Mr. Cruger, resolved also on the erection of a statue to William Pitt 
in brass. The material was later changed, and the fate of the monu- 
ment has been told. The merchants of London were no less grateful 
to the great commoner, and a large number of rings set with his 
head were ordered by them for their friends in America, and a 
statue of him was set up by the merchants of Cork in their Guildhall. 
For a while it seemed as though an era of peace and good will had 
opened. Not even the arrival of the forty-sixth regiment from the 
north, nor yet the suppression of the “ Levelers,” a large and riotous 
body who had created disturbances on the manors of Cortlandt and 
Livingston, and with whom the Sons of Liberty were supposed to 
sympathize, had disturbed the quiet of the population, which was now 
eagerly bent on trade. The very name had dropped out of sight and 
hearing. Yet trouble was brewing. The assembly had positively 
refused compliance with the act of parliament relating to the billet- 
ing of troops. They confined themselves to their old action of sup- 
plying barracks with furniture, etc., for the king’s troops marching 
through the colony. The twenty-sixth, passing through Albany, 
were refused quarters; the barracks in New York into which the 
forty-sixth were marched were but bare walls, though later the cor- 
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poration allowed the use of some unexpended money paid by 
General Amherst. 

As the quartering of troops was viewed with jealousy, collisions 
were inevitable. The first occurred on the evening of July 21, when 
four officers of the regulars, who had been drinking freely at one of 
the taverns in the upper end of 
Broadway, sallied out and began 
to break the city lamps near the 
college. -One of the tavern- 
keepers protesting, they pursued 
him into his house and wounded 
him with their swords. Proceed- 
ing down Broadway, attended by 
two orderlies, they broke thirty- 
four lamps. Meeting the watch, 

a fray ensued, in which some of 

the watch, who were four in num- 

ber, were wounded ; two of the 

officers were knocked down, of 

whom one was secured and 

lodged in the watch-house. The 

three who escaped called the sen- 

tinels from General Gage’s door, 

and, reinforced by about a dozen DUNMORE. 

soldiers from the fort, armed with 

muskets and with fixed bayonets, marched toward the City Hall. 
Meeting the watch on their way, they wounded several, and pro- 
ceeding to the City Hall where the civil watch was kept, released 
the prisoner. ‘The next day the officer, who was known, venturing 
abroad, was arrested, and soon after another. ‘The two were 
taken before the mayor and aldermen and held to bail in a large 
sum to appear before the Supreme Court. The penalty for each 
lamp wilfully broken was twenty pounds. The mayor at this time 
was John Cruger, the same who received the stamps. General 
Gage’s behavior on the occasion was entirely satisfactory to the 
authorities and citizens. 

Mention has been made of the tree of liberty in Boston. The 
first liberty tree in New York, or liberty pole, as it was later called, was 
that sct up on the north side of the common, opposite the Church 
Farm, at a point in the City Hall Park between Warren and Cham- 
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bers streets. It was set up and borethe colors on the occasion of 
the rejoicings on the king’s birthday. It is variously described as a 
tree, pole, mast, or flag-staff. Montresor’s journal of August 10 
reports the gathering on the common of an assemblage (mob he calls 
it) of two or three thousand men, chiefly Sons of Liberty, headed by 
Isaac Sears, to demand an explanation from the officers and soldiers 
for their cutting down of “a pine post where they daily exercised, 
called by them the Tree of Liberty.” It was cut down on the night 
of Sunday the 16th. This was the first outrage by the soldiery on 
what the citizens held to be sacred as an emblem of their principles, 
and this was the first collision in consequence. The mob used brick- 
bats, the soldiers defending themselves with their bayonets until 
they received orders from General Gage, to whom they had sent a 
messenger. The general’s aide-de-camp was attacked on his way to 
the troops and compelled to draw in his defense. Two or three per- 
sons were wounded and several hurt by the soldiers. General Gage 
declared that if the soldiers were the aggressors they should be pun- 
ished ; if not, they should redress themselves. The governor did 
not interfere. The offending soldiers, who appear to have been the 
aggressors, were of the twenty-eighth regiment, then quartered in 
the barracks. The townspeople held the affray to be a premeditated 
insult, and were justly uneasy at the presence of such a body of 
armed men patrolling their streets as though those of a military post 
or conquered town. 

The Sons of Liberty gathered again on the rath, it would seem by 
private call or by their own accord, since, as has been shown by Mr. 
Ray’s letter of July from London, they had long before dissolved as 
an organized body. They determined that they would no longer 
allow the soldiers to patrol the streets or beat their retreat and tattoo 
through them. The same day they erected “another high post in 
lieu of the other, with ‘ George, Pitt and Liberty,’ and hoisted a large 
ensign thereon.” ‘This was the second liberty pole set up in the city 
of New York, and on the original site. On the 13th the commander- 
in-chief, General Gage, reviewed the twenty-eighth regiment, 
apparently on the common, for it is related that the artillery formed 
the square for the service with fixed bayonets ; the people attempt- 
ing to push through, claiming the ground was theirs. The gulf now 
widened day by day. The soldiers were daily jeered and threatened. 
A captain (Heathcote) of the royal artillery, returning from camp to 
the city in a sedan-chair, was stopped at midnight by an angry party 
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and told that he was mistaken for Major James, whom they would 
have buried alive. Agreements were made to have no intercourse 
with the soldiers nor admit them to the inns or private houses. The 
market-people were requested to sell provisions neither to officers 
nor soldiers. Increasing in boldness, the more violent proposed to 
drive the military from the city and break up the garrison, The 
more conservative of the former members of the patriotic organi- 
zation seem to have taken no part in these proceedings, though they 
took no steps to check them. 

Meanwhile, by summons from the mayor, all parties concerned 
in or witnesses to the affray of the roth appeared before him. 
Major Brown denied the truth of the affidavits, but it was clearly 
proved that the soldiers were the aggressors in interfering with the 
setting up of the second pole. Major Brown gave bail. 
The military felt the need of further defense, and mounted 
vuns at the entrance to their artillery barracks and on the 
ramparts of-the fort. On the 24th Sir Henry Moore and 
General Carleton, lieuten- 
ant-governor of Canada, 
sailed for Albany. Gen- 
eral Gage remained in 
the city, but distributed 
the regulars to their 
several districts, retaining 
only eighty artillerymen 
in New York. Neverthe- 
less, he urged on the 
engineering surveys of 
Captain Montresor on 
the defenses of the city 
and harbor, under enjoin- 
ment of secrecy, and, what 
is of more significance, or- 
dered the preparation of 
“a military plan for passing 
through any country with 
an army.” Montresor had served in America for twelve years, and 
was an officer of great merit. His journals, recently published by 
the New York Historical Society, throw light upon the events of this 
interesting period. The withdrawai of the troops, on the one hand, 
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and the decision of the court that the writs taken out against Major 
Brown were not actionable, for a while quieted the dissidents, or at 
least no outbreaks occurred. But on the night of Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 23, the second liberty pole was cut down by persons unknown. 
The next day a third was erected in its place. 

On Monday, September 29, John Cruger, who had held the office 
of mayor of the city for ten consecutive years, from 1756, with the 
highest honor and respect, resigned the dignity, and Whitehead 
Hicks was appointed by the governor in his stead. On October 11, 
Governor Moore, who with Lady Moore had made a visit to Lake 
Champlain with Governor Carleton, returned to the city. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival from Albany, the governor met his council and 
summoned the general assembly, which had stood prorogued from 
July 3. They met on November ro, in obedience to the circular 
letter requiring their attendance; but the session was prorogued to 
November 15. The governor addressed them in a cordial manner 
and, without allusion to any past or present grievances, announced 


the consent of the king to the “ striking of Bills of Credit and issu- 


, 


ing the same in lieu of money,” and asked for an appropriation for 
the extension of the boundary line between the provinces of New 
York and Quebec. 

Yet between the summons of the governor and their session, still 
another serious disturbance was made by the soldiers, who, armed 
with bayonets, entered several houses of ill fame in the Fields, where 
they complained they had been ill-treated the night before. This was 
in October ; and again, in November, a number of soldiers, said to 
belong to the forty-sixth regiment, entered the house of a cartman, 
and, without provocation, cut and slashed him in a cruel manner. A 
soldier with blood-stained clothes was arrested and confined. In 
consequence of these troubles the magistrates publicly warned the 
inhabitan's to sell no liquors to any soldier between the setting and 
rising of the sun, under heavy penalty of both fine and imprison- 
ment.* On the day fixed for the session of the assembly important 
news arrived from England that William Pitt was made lord privy 
seal, with the title of Earl of Chatham; and word came also that the 
general toast ir London was: “ May tne Earl of Chatham retain the 
integrity of Mr. Pitt.” The pulse of New York responded as usual 
to every touch of English sentiment. 


* Not many days later the law was enforced: a tavern-keeper was arrested, and the fine 
imposed. 
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The assembly, in reply to the governor’s speech, sent in an ad- 
dress as cordial as his own, and as careful in the avoidance of any 
possible subjects of difference or discontent. Yet, only a few even- 
ings later, there was again a serious riot between a party of sailors 
and a number of soldiers at a public house on the common, when one 

of the former was seriously, if not mortally injured. 
Among the changes in the English ministry was the 
appointment of Lord Shelburne as secretary of the 
B southern department, which included the British- 
American colonies. On November 18 Governor 
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&. Moore sent in to the general assembly — 
f =Shelburne’s instructions to him of August 
g, which contained this significant passage : 

“T am ordered to signify to you, at the 
same time, that it is the indispensable duty 
of his Majesty’s Subjects in America to obey 
the Acts of the Legislature of Great Britain ; 





the King both expects and requires a due and 
cheerful obedience to the same; and it cannot be doubted that his 
Majesty’s Province of New York, after the lenity so recently ex- 
tended to America, will not fail duly to carry into execution the 
Act of Parliament, passed last session, for quartering his Majesty’s 
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troops, in the full extent and meaning of the Act, without referring 
to the usage of other parts of his Majesty’s dominions, where th: 
Legislature has thought fit to prescribe different regulations, etc.” 
There was a gleam of consoling hope in the private news that “a 
plan of Lord Chatham for uniting the colonies with the Mother 
Country ” would certainly be laid before parliament at the next ses- 
sion ; but that Americans entirely appreciated the change in his po- 
sition appears in a warning by Britannicus in the same journal in 
which this was announced, “ that by quitting the House of Commons, 
Lord Chatham quitted his intrinsic power, and has no more now left 
than those who possess his Majesty’s ear have a mind to give him.” 
The bombshell thrown in by the menacing instruction of Lord 
Shelburne came at an unfortunate moment, as a meeting of the mer- 
chants had been called at Burn’s Long Room in the City Arms, for 
getting their signature to an important petition, prepared by the 
principal merchants, representing the grievances of trade of the 
colony ; a meeting of which there appears no later notice. The 
meeting was called for November 28, The assembly was in no haste 
to lift the dangerous explosive contained in Shelburne’s instruction. 
They only replied to the governor's address on December 15. Ina 
firm but determined manner they refused to lay upon the colony the 
expense of quartering the regiments marching through their territory. 
They pleaded the provisions made at the last session for quartering 
two battalions and a company of artillery as excessive compared with 
that made by their neighbors, and as an evidence of their loyalty ; 
but the tone of the address is sufficient indication of their determi- 
nation not to quarter any considerable force. The word they use, 
“non-compliance,” admits of no two meanings. In answer Gover- 
nor Moore simply declared his concern, and his intention to submit 
their sentiments to the secretary of state. ‘The governor then sum- 
moned the assembly, who presented themselves with their several 
acts of the session, and were on December 19 prorogued to March 
15, 1767. The bills contain no extra provision beyond the annual 
limited supply for the usual barracks, voted the preceding session. 
The year 1767 opened with great suffering in England from 
short crops, and a great depression in trade in the colonies. The 
political situation in New York was peaceful, Sir Henry Moore 
carefully avoiding all occasion of dissidence ; but the people at 
large were intensely interested in the dispute in the Massachusetts 
colony between the governor and the legislature. Bernard, the 
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governor, was a man of different temper from Moore, more ten- 
acious of his own as well as of the king’s authority. The sympathy 
with Boston was kept active by the constant exertion of such men 
as Isaac Sears, who was of New England birth, and the mechanics 
of the Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed belief, who were jealous 
of church as well as of state authorities. 

On Wednesday, March 18, occurred the first anniversary of the 
repeal of the stamp act. The day was celebrated with enthusiasm. 
\ great number of gentlemen dined at the King’s Arms, to which the 
old keeper, Edward Barden, appears to have returned, Howard 
having been in possession the year before. The toasts were twenty- 
three in number, and, with one or two exceptions, in honor of the 
leading friends of America in parliament. On the night following 
the dinner there was a general illumination, but the harmony of the 
occasion was 





later marred. 
The liberty 
pole (the third, 


which stood on 
the common 
and which was 
inscribed to the 
king, Pitt, and 
liberty) was 
again cut 
down. The 
act was attrib- 
uted to the 
soldiers. The 
next day a 
fourth mast 
was set up, 
larger and 
more substan- 
tial, and se- 
cured with iron 
to a consider- 
able height 
above ground. 
Attempts were again made to cut it down and to undermine it by 
digging, but without effect. Three nights later there was an attempt 
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to destroy it by gunpowder. The next night (Sunday) a strong watch 
was set by the citizens in a house near by, probably the King’s 
Arms. A party of soldiers appeared with their coats turned, armed 
with bayonets and sticks, but without their guns. They were inter- 
rogated by the watch, and withdrew. The evening after a party of 
soldiers passed by the post and fired their muskets, two of the balls 
lodging in the walls of Barden’s tavern. Still another attempt was 
made, but was frustrated by an officer. The government and city 
authorities now found it necessary to interfere. 

As the spring drew on, the aspect of American affairs in Great 
Britain grew dark and threatening. Private letters brought advices 
that the parliament would shortly take measures to enforce the billet- 
ing act, and the London merchants, alarmed at the outlook, allowed 
the packets for America to sail without cargo. It seemed certain that 
eight or nine regiments, with two detachments of artillery, were 
ready to embark for New York. The address of the New York 
assembly was making “a great noise and disturbance throughout the 
Kingdom,” and the petitions of the merchants were coldly received 
by parliament. The New York assembly, after sundry prorogations, 
met at the City Hall on Tuesday, May 26. In his address opening 
the session, Governor Moore laid stress upon the limitations in the 
provisions for the supply of the king's troops, and recommended a 
further supply. In reply the house voted the sum of three thousand 
pounds, five hundred pounds less than that expended the previous 
year, but without the restrictions of their last supply. The sum voted 
was that prescribed by the act of parliament. The house adjourned 
on June 6. The king’s birthday was this year celebrated with unusual 
solemnity. There were a review of the seventeenth and forty-sixth 
regiments and the artillery detachment by General Gage on the 
Battery, and a dinner at Fort George, where, at the toasts to his 
Majesty a royal salute was fired, which was answered with twenty- 
one guns from the liberty pole, from which the Union Jack was 
flying. Toward the close of July the proceedings of the House of 
Commons of May 13 to May 18 reached ‘New York. They were 
certainly of an alarming nature. Of the 13th, Bancroft says, “A 
more eventful day for England had not dawned in that century.” 
On that day Townshend brought in his vote to punish the refractory 
colonies. The doors of the House of Commons were by special 
order shut against every agent of the colonies and every American 
merchant. ‘The limitation of the New York assembly to supplies for 
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two regiments only, and those articles provided in other parts of his 
Majesty’s dominions, and their renewed refusal in December, marked 
that province for special chastisement. Townshend moved that 
until New York complied with the billeting act her governor should 
be ordered to assent to no legislation. A board of commissions of 
the customs was to be stationed in America; a revenue to be raised 
on direct importations of wine, oil, and fruit from Spain and Portu- 
val; and a duty to be laid on glass, paper, lead, colors, and especially 
on tea,—this revenue to be placed at the disposal of the king for the 
payment of the civil list, while governors and chief justices were to 
have fixed salaries. The friends of America endeavored to have the 
resolutions recommitted, but they were adopted on the night of the 
16th without a division. On this occasion Burke prophesied that 
Great Britain would “never see a single shilling from America.” 
Both the act of the disfranchisement of New York and that of the 
duties were agreed to on May 26. 

The disfranchisement of New York was of little practical account, 
the assembly having complied with the requisition of parliament 
before the passage of the bill. But the purpose, the intention of it 
alarmed the colonies. It meant coercion. The revenue bill was 
more immediately mischievous, but the news of its passage was shortly 
followed by the report that to prevent any further misunderstandings 
between the mother country and the colonies the expediency of 
granting the Americans representatives in the British parliament 
would be considered immediately on the formation of a new admin- 
istration, which was daily expected. French observers better un- 
derstood the situation, Choiseul considering that the estrangement 
would break up the British colonial system. The first symptom of 
dissatisfaction with the new measures appeared in Boston, where, on 
October 28, the freeholders, at a great meeting in Faneuil Hall, over 
which James Otis presided, agreed to prevent the unnecessary 
importaiton of foreign commodities, especially of the duty-taxed 
articles, glass and paper, and to encourage American manufactures. 
The agreement was generally entered into, but the measure of 
retaliation was mild compared with the action in the stamp act 
controversy. 

The New York assembly met on November 17. The subject- 
matter of the governor’s address was the pending dispute with the 
Massachusetts Bay colony as to the boundaries of the jurisdiction. 
The house agreed that unless the dispute were shortly settled in an 
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amicable manner it would petition the king to intervene with a deci- 
sion. A further supply of fifteen hundred pounds was voted for the 
king’s troops. The assembly adjourned on February 6, 1768. A 
curious incident in their proceedings was their inquiry into the 
authorship of a pamphlet entitled “The Conduct of Cadwallader 
Colden, Esq., Lieutenant Governor of New York, relating to the 
Judges’ commissions, appeals to the King, and Stamp Duty.” John 
Morin Scott, among others, was summoned before them. The 
pamphlet was a vindication of Colden’s action, and was originally 
published in London, but a few copies being reprinted in New York. 
It was held to contain reflections on the dignity of the assembly. It 
had been presented by the grand jury in October as a libelous reflec- 
tion on the council, the assembly, and the courts of justice in the 
New York province. Judge Livingston brought the matter before 
the assembly. No conclusion seems to have been reached until the 
close of the session, in which time the author had not been discov- 
ered. The lieutenant-governor had sulked in his tent ever since the 
arrival of Governor Moore, attending the meetings of the council- 
board only once, and not leaving his country seat for the city. He 
was not idle, however, as is shown by his constant letters to Lord 
Mansfield, the Earl of Shelburne, the Earl of Halifax, and Lord 
Grenville, defending himself and abusing his enemies. In his list of 
enemies he includes the members of the council who were on the 
joint cqgmmittee of inquiry—John Watts, Roger Morris and William 
Smith, Jr. The assembly had finally relented, and ordered the pay- 
ment of his arrears of salary, but declined to reimburse him for the 
value of his coach ; but he had long before this provided himself 
with anew post chariot from London. He was greatly pleased with 
it, and wrote there was not a “ handsomer in this place.” 

The legal limit of the sessions of the assembly (seven years) 
being reached, it was dissolved by the governor on February 6, 1768, 
and on the roth writs were issued for a new election, returnable on 
March 22, 1768. ‘The polls were opened on Monday, the 6th, and 
the election was disputed with unexampled ardor until Friday even- 
ing, the roth, when 1929 votes had been cast. The representatives 
chosen, in the order of the votes received, were Philip Livingston, 
who led the list with 1320 votes, James Delancey, Jacob Walton, 
and James Jauncey ; John Morin Scott received the highest of the 
opposition votes, but failed of an election. The election was pro- 
claimed, but the session deferred by prorogation. 
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March 18, the third anniversary of the repeal of the stamp act, 
was again celebrated with zeal, the principal merchants on this occa- 
sion taking an active part. The friends of constitutional liberty and 
trade met at the tavern opposite the common, kept by Barden, and 
at Jones’s, which are described as “nearly adjoining.” Union flags 
were displayed. Among the toasts were “the spirited Assembly of 
Virginia in 1765 ; the spirited Assembly of Boston ; may the mer- 
chants and tradesmen of this city (New York) ever be firmly united 
to promote the true inter- 
est and prosperity of this 
Province ;” and finally, 
“Unanimity to the Sons 

of Liberty in America.” 
The occasion seems to 
have been one of entire 
harmony. 

It would seem, indeed, 
> that the merchants had 
ne & i taken fresh courage, for 

ai eererets on April 8, twenty-four 
a ee eee) oentlemen engaged in for- 
eign commerce met in the 
Long Room at the Queen’s 
Head, or Fraunces’ Tav- 
ern, on the corner of 
Broad and Dock (now 
Pearl) streets, then tem- 
porarily kept by Bolton and Sigell, and there formed themselves 
into a society which they styled the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, electing as their officers: John Cruger, president; Hugh 
Wallace, vice-president ; Elias Desbrosses, treasurer. This was the 
first mercantile society formed in the colonies, and the modest begin- 
ning of the important institution which has since maintaineed its 
organization without break, and to-day has a membership of one 
thousand of our principal merchants, and the finest gallery of mer- 
chant portraits on the American continent. 

There still was a feeling of uneasiness at the threatening measures 
of the ministry, which needed little to stimulate it into expression 
or activity. This was brought about by the action of the Boston 
merchants. On March 31, 1769, an anonymous advertisement in 





FRAUNCES TAVERN, 
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Holt’s “ New York Journal” gave notice that a letter had been 
received from a committee of Boston merchants to the merchants of 
New-York, which would be submitted to such as would gather that 
evening at Bolton and Sigell’s (Fraunces’) Tavern. A few gentle- 
men met as requested, but not in sufficient numbers to warrant 
action, and a second advertisement followed calling a meeting at the 
same place on the evening of April 7. Meanwhile a strong appeal, 
signed ‘‘ A New-Yorker,” urged an agreement to prevent the impor- 
tation of European goods as before. This appeared on April 2, 
though sent to the journal for publication the week previous. It 
seems that at this second meeting a committee was appointed to 
arrange a second “ non-importation agreement.” This was in the 
form of a “voluntary engagement to each other that they will not 
sell on their own account or on commission, nor buy or sell for 
any person whatsoever, any goods [save a few enumerated articles] 
which shall be shipped from Great Britain after the first day of 
October next, until the Act of Parliament imposing duties on paper, 


glass, etc., be repealed ; provided Boston and Philadelphia adopt 
similar resolutions by the first of June next.” The committee of 
merchants who passed this agreement found hardly an importer who 


was not willing to subscribe. 

From a communication to the journal of April 21, it seems that 
the merchants of Philadelphia were not in full accord as to the ex- 
pediency of the plan. While the merchants still hesitated to put 
the retaliating scheme in operation, the answer of the Earl of Hills- 
borough, then lately appointed secretary of state for America, to 
the circular letter of the House of Representatives of the Massa- 
chusetts colony to the sister colonies, reached the city, dated at 
Whitehall, April 21. Its contents were known in Boston on June 
24. It denounced the Massachusetts document as ‘‘ of a most dan- 
gerous and factious tendency.” With the text came rumors that the 
right of England to tax America was to be determined by the pres- 
ence of a fleet and army. Some excitement had already occurred 
in New York by the assumption by General Gage, as commander- 
in-chief, of precedency over Sir Henry Moore, the chief civil author- 
ity, which was, however, instantly decided in favor of the governor 
by Hillsborough, who declared that “nothing could be more foreign 
to his Majesty’s intentions than the introducing a military govern- 
ment into his provinces in America upon the ruins of the civil 
power.’ Nevertheless the crown returned to its former policy, and 
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in June, Hillsborough notified the lords of trade that all of Shel- 
burne’s reforms in the business with the colonies were to be abro- 
gated. 

The colonies looked upon Hillsborough’s April circular as an 
attempt to suppress all interchange of sentiments between the colo- 
nies, and to prevent their united prayers from reaching the king’s 
ears, and they asserted the right of petition to the throne. Colony 
after colony appointed standing committees to petition the king and 
to correspond with Massachusetts and Virginia ; and assembly after 
assembly declined to rescind their resolutions as demanded by 
Hillsborough, and were prorogued by the governors. The people 
were moved as one man in resolution never to surrender their inhe- 
rent rights and privileges. The agreement of non-importation had 
been very generally signed in New-York. As September 1 ap- 
proached, a meeting of the merchants and traders was called at 
Bolton and Sigell’s for the evening of August 25, for a further 
consideration. 

The Sons of Liberty had already revived their organization in 
Boston at a great public meeting held on August 15, the anniver- 
sary of the first opposition in that town to the stamp act. They 
gathered at the liberty tree with music and high ceremony, and it 
appears from the account of the proceedings that the merchants, 
with greater unanimity than even in the time of the stamp act, had 
already agreed to import no duty-goods, with a few exceptions, from 
January 1, 1769, to January 1, 1770, and called upon the merchants 
of the other provinces to act with as much patriotic disinterested- 
ness. The merchants of New York answered this summons at once, 
and engaged to countermand all orders that had gone out to Great 
Britain since the 16th of the month, and to seize and store all goods 
that might come in on consignment in contravention of their 
agreement. Nearly every merchant and trader in the city signed. 
The tradesmen signed on September 5. The shipping ports in New 
England quietly followed the example of Boston. Philadelphia was 
more deliberate. It was not till September 22 that her merchants 
were summoned to meet at the court-house. 

The tension of the situation increased daily. News reaching 
Boston that an armament was on its way to enforce submission, the 
selectmen of the town (the assembly being prorogued) notified all 
the towns of the colony to prepare for the emergency. On the 28th 
the squadron arrived from Halifax, with two regiments of regulars 
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and artillery. On October 1 the men-of-war threatened the city 
from off the wharfs, while the soldiers, about seven hundred in num- 
ber, landed with their equipage and artillery, and marching through 
the city from the Long Wharf, encamped upon the common. That 
night they slept in Faneuil Hall, where were lodged the town arms 
of four hundred muskets. On October 3 the Boston people initiated 
their agreement to drink no more tea—one of the taxed articles. 
By the middle of October information came from Boston of the en- 
forcement of the billeting act, Captain Montresor, who had returned 
from England as chief barrack-master of the ordnance for North 
America, having quartered the troops on several dwelling-houses as 
well as warehouses and sugar houses. Governor Bernard having 
declined to summon the assemly, the province was under military 
rulé. The troops, however, behaved with decency, and their parade 
on the common was without arms. 

On October 27, pursuant to a call from Governor Moore, the 
New York assembly met at the City Hall. New York city was 
represented by Philip Livingston, James DeLancey, Jacob Walton, 
and James Jauncey. Three of these gentlemen were merchants, and 
had been elected on a straight division as against the lawyers. Philip 
Livingston was chosen speaker. There was nothing in the address 
of the assembly, nor in the brief reply of the governor, to attract any 
comment. The main subject of interest now was the failure of the 
Philadelphia merchants to adopt the non-importation resolutions ; 
it appearing that their disposition was frustrated by the refusal of a 
few dry goods houses to join the compact. From Boston also came 
the news of quarrels in the streets between the soldiers and citizens,* 
and the reappearance on the scene of the Liberty boys. But 
notwithstanding this menace, and regardless of the indisposition of 
their Philadelphia friends, the merchants of New York resolutely 
clung to their non-importation agreement. To make this resolution 
perfectly patent to every citizen, a few of the more active spirits 
took pains to ascertain their intentions by a personal visit to the 

* These quarrels would not have occurred so frequently, or perhaps at all, and the 
‘* Boston massacre’ might have been avoided. if General Gage had been superseded earlier 
than he was by Major-General Sir Frederick Haldimand, at this time colonel of the Royal 
American regiment of foot. As will appear later it was his opinion that in the agitations 
of those times the British soldiers should be sparingly brought to the notice of Ameri- 
can colonists, even in the latters support of any scheme against fellow-colonists. It may be of 
interest to state just here that General Haldimand became Governor of Canada after the 
Revolution, and that it was at his instance that Haldimand Castle or Chateau was constructed, 
an object of signal interest to all tourists visiting Quebec. Early in the present year the 
chateau was demolished, but, to judge from the Canadian journals, the regret which this 


should have caused is much lessened in the opinion of the people at the prospect ** of having in 
its stead a magnificent first-class hotel.” 
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merchants, and this brought out the. fact that the true spirit of the 
agreement had been maintained. These matters, apparently unim- 
portant, will develop their real importance as the struggle goes 
on}; but on this very head the patriots of New York have been 
often misrepresented. 

In November news came from Boston of the arrival of two more 
regiments, which were quartered on the town, and that in the spring 


they would be distributed over the New England seaports ; but 
simultaneously advices from England reported probable changes in 
the cabinet, and a more satisfactory disposition of the troops in 
America, by their withdrawal from the more settled sections. On 
Monday, the r4th, the Sons of Liberty in New York paraded the 
streets, with effigies of Bernard, the obnoxious governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and Greenleaf, the sheriff of Boston, and, after publicly 
exposing them in front of the Merchants’ Coffee House, burned 
them there, with the applause of the spectators, and then quietly 
dispersed to their homes. Their intention being noised about du- 
ring the day, troops appeared in arms about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and patrolled the streets. Their purpose of intimidation 
failed, however, and no collision occurred. The magistrates had 
notice of the affair, and sent out the constables from the City Hall 
to prevent it, but, either by intention or deceived by the officers, 
they did not reach the scene till it was over ; which seems strange, 
as the Coffee House corner was in full view from the City Hall. A 
lime-tree in the street in front of the Coffee House was the scene of 
the burning, and a constant place of rendezvous. 

Alarmed no doubt, at this repetition of the disorder of 1765, a 
great public meeting of the freeholders and freemen was called for 
Thursday, November 24, when instructions to the city members of 
the general assembly were adopted and signed by a large number of 
respectable citizens. These instructions called for a reading in the 
assembly of the Boston letter which had fallen under the censure of 
Lord Hillsborough, whose circular forbade an answer to that letter 
by the sister colonies—the letter, it will be remembered, inviting 
united measures to obtain redress of grievances. 

The newspapers contain no information as to whether these 
resolutions were o¢ were not presented. There is little doubt that 
they were. Meanwhile the governor sent in a special message to the 
assembly on the subject of the effigy-burning and danger of a riot, 
and was answered that the disorders were not approved by the in- 
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habitants nor by themselves, and that provision would be made for 
the money reward offered in his proclamation. An interesting inci- 
dent in the history of this assembly was the charge of corruption 
brought by John Morin Scott, a defeated candidate, against James 
Jauncey. The assembly decided, by a vote of eighteen to three, 
that the charge was not proved, but by a similar majority refused to 
declare that it was frivolous, vexatious, and litigious. An act to 
prevent corruption in elections was, however, framed a few days 
later 

That the instructions of the meeting of freeholders were not dis- 
regarded, appears by the spirited resolutions unanimously adopted 
by the assembly, in committee of the whole, on December 31, 1768, 
in which they declared their belief in “an exact equality of rights 
among all his Majesty’s subjects in the several parts of the empire ; 
the right of petition, that of an internal legislature, and the un- 
doubted right to correspond and consult with any of the neighbor- 
ing colonies, or with any other of his Majesty's subjects outside of 
this colony, whenever they conceived the rights, liberties, interests 
or privileges of this house or its constituents to be affected,” and 
they raised a Committee of Correspondence in accordance with this 
rightful demand. De Lancey endeavored to defeat the declaration 
of the right to correspond, by a general condemnation of the act of 
parliament suspending the legisiature, but he only had the support 
of his kinsmen, the Jaunceys and Walton, and three others of the 
representatives. Inclined, as Governor Moore was to a peaceful 
attitude, the boldness of these resolutions was more than he could 
bear. On January 2, 1769, he summoned the assembly and plainly 
told the representatives that their resolve had put it out of his power 


to continue it any longer. He expressed the kindest wishes, and 


formally dissolved the assembly. 





THE THIRD SIEGE OF QUEBEC. 


Quebec, the historic, has been the scene of more protracted and 
fierce struggles than any other fortified position on this continent. 
Phipps, with his ill-supplied fleet, manned by fishermen and farmers, 
had vainly spent his iron hail against its gigantic cliffs. Wolfe with 
indomitable energy and heroic perseverance was almost turning 
away from its gates disheartened, when fortune favored him, and 
the old city fell into British hands. Sixteen years after his death on 
the Plains of Abraham, Washington began to realize the necessity of 
having the entire continent under the control of the ‘‘ Continental” 
troops. He turned his eyes towards Quebec, and determined 
to send a strong body of troops through the wilderness, to win this 
key to the northern part of the American continent. 

Colonel Benedict Arnold was chosen as commander of the expe- 
dition, and under him was as hardy a band of soldiers as ever 
endured a severe march or a deadly battle. There were eleven 
hundred men in all, and most of them were the crack shots of every 
state from Virginia to Maine. However, the largest portion of the 
troops came from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
It was decided to invade Canada by way of the Kennebec river, 
Dead river, and the Chaudiére. On reaching Quebec they were to 
form a junction with the troops of the heroic general Montgomery. 
As the British were unprepared for such a strong attack, the conti- 
nentals expected that Quebec would fall an easy prey. 

That this expedition was entered on from the highest motives, 
and in the true spirit of liberty, can be gathered from the character 
istic instructions given to Arnold by General Washington. As- 
they breathe the spirit of the man and his cause, it will, perhaps, be 
best to let them speak for themselves. 

**T charge you, therefore, and the officers and soldiers under 
your command, as you value your own safety and honor, and the 
favor and esteem of your country, that you consider yourselves as 
marching, not through an enemy’s country, but that of our friends 
and brethren—for such the inhabitants of Canada and the Indian 
Nations have approved themselves in this unhappy contest between 
Great Britain and Americas * * * * * * JT also give it in 
charge to you to avoid all disrespect or contempt of the religion of 
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the country; and if common prudence, policy, and a true Christian 
spirit will lead us to look with compassion upon their errors withou: 
insulting them, while we are contending for our own liberty, w 
should be very cautious of violating the rules of conscience in 
others, ever considering that God alone is the judge of the heart o| 
man, and to Him only in this case they are answerable.” 

Such were the instructions given to Arnold by Washington, anc 
he was not alone in his attitude. The various accounts of the expe- 
dition that have come down to us,—such as those by Major Meig: 
and John Joseph Henry,—are overflowing with the same spirit. 

The army enrolled, instructions given, the resolute soldiers made 
ready for their tedious and trying march. Nearly all were tried 
woodsmen, hardened by toil and exposure, and ready for any dan- 
ger. Their commander, Arnold, was trusted and loved by all. He 
was a noble specimen of humanity, of fine appearance, compactly 
made, with muscles of steel, and a lion heart. It is painful to be 
compelled to have in mind the sordid avarice that made this man a 
traitor to the cause of liberty, and forced his fellow soldiers to hold 
his mame accursed among men. 

The arms of all the soldiers were very much alike, and well 
adapted to forest warfare. They consisted of a rifle-barrelled gun, 
a tomahawk, or small axe, and a long knife. The under dress “ by 
no means in a military style, was covered by a deep ash-colored 
hunting shirt, leggins and moccasins, if the latter could be pro- 
cured.” 

This army marched from Prospect Hill, near Cambridge, on the 
11th September. On the following day they reached Newbury- 
port, and after encamping for five or six days, embarked on ten 
transports, and with a fair wind sailed to the mouth of the Kenne- 
bec river. Here they obtained bateaux, and a march unprece- 
dented in the history of war on this continent really began. 

The course was only conjecturally known, and it was found neces- 
sary to send a small party ahead to ascertain the carrying places, 
and to map out the course generally for the troops, Jeremiah Getchel 
and John Horne, the first particularly, acted as guides, and 
not, as Lemoine suggests, the Abenaqui Natanis and his brother 
Sabathis. 

The small band of explorers had a very rough experience. Their 
birch canoes were battered and torn by the rocks and “snags” of 
the unknown streams, and but for the ingenuity of Getchel not one 
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of them would have returned to their comrades. As it was, they all 
but starved to death in the wilderness, for after completing the task 
they had been sent out to perform—namely, to discover the Chau- 
ditre river,—their food failed them, and despite the fact that they 
shot several moose, the tale of their sufferings is heart harrowing. 
Without salt or bread of any sort, the venison nauseated them, and 
they were on the verge of death, when, on the 17th October, they 
came upon a party of pioneers erecting a causeway for the passage 
of the army. 

The march to the north was now began in earnest. The advance 
party were able to act as guides, and no time was lost in speeding 
up the Dead river. Late as it was in the season, and swollen as the 
rivers were, the hardy soldiers seemed to mind the journey but 
little, and laughed and joked as merrily as they had done at the 
start. Numerous dangers and hairbreadth escapes were encountered, 
and many proved themselves heroes in this trying time. The eccen- 
tric Simpson, with his cheering song “‘ Plato,” Humphrey, Morgan, 
Febiger, Aaron Burr, Dearborn, time and again risked life and limb 
in hours of peril. 

At last the carrying place between Dead river and the Chau- 
ditre was reached, and without delay the boats were carried over 
the high hills separating the two streams. This arduous task accom- 
plished, the weary army rested a breathing space on the banks of 
the turbulent Chaudieére. 

News was spread among the soldiers that Colonel Enos had 
beaten a retreat, taking with hima large stock of provisions, the 
medicine chest, and five hundred men. This dismayed many, and 
not a few were for returning without striking a blow at Canada, but 
the dauntless Arnold determined, even with his reduced force and 
scanty supplies, to hurry on to the difficult goal a little over a 
hundred miles away. 

Without meat of any kind, and with but five pints of flour per 
man, the troops set forward. The journey was a rough one, a 
perilous one, but it might have seemed light had they but had 
proper food. Many died of starvation and exposure, and not a few 
perished when they reached the settled districts by surfeiting them- 
selves with food, All were reduced to the most pitiable straits for 
nourishment, and several Newfoundland dogs they had with them 
were slaughtered and devoured. An extract from Henry’s journal 
will perhaps give an adequate idea of their terrible sufferings. 
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“ They washed their moccasins of moose skin, in the first place, 
scraping away the dirt and sand, with great care. These were 
brought to the kettle and boiled a considerable time, under the 
vague but consolatory hope that a mucilage would take place. The 
boiling over, the poor fellows chewed the leather, but it was leather 
still; not to be macerated. My teeth, though young and good, 
succeeded no better. Disconsolate and weary, we passed the night.” 

On November 4th, the troops reached the first house in Canada, 
and were enabled to satisfy their terrible hunger. Some recklessly 
gorged themselves, and left their bones to bleach on the line of 
the march. The Aaditants received the soldiers kindly, but showed 
no disposition to join them in their attack on the citadel of Que- 
bec ; but that they were not averse to the expedition can be seen 
by the ready way they helped them on their march, supplying food, 
and caring for the sick stragglers who fell out of the ranks. 

Point Levis was reached about November 12th, and the troops 
were discovered by the Hunter sloop-of-war, which pelted them vig- 
orously with ball and grapeshot. 

Now that the citizens of Quebec were aware of the invaders’ 
presence, Arnold determined to cross the St. Lawrence at dead of 
night. At eleven o’clock, on the night of November 13th, the troops 
were assembled on the shore, and hurriedly embarked in twenty- 
five canoes. The canoes were carefully steered towards the dark, 
overhanging cliffs above the city, made so famous by the ascent of 
General Wolfe. The pass was not as difficult as in Wolfe’s time, 
and the troops on their arrival found it no hard task to clamber up 
the heights to the historic Plains of Abraham. 

The proper engines for storming the city were absent, and as 
winter had set in with great severity, Arnold gave his men a short 
rest before beginning the storming of the city. Repeated attacks 
were made on the St. John’s Gate, but all efforts to bring Quebec 
to capitulation were vain. The citizens indeed, only laughed Arnold 
to scorn, hurling at him the opprobrious epithet “ horse-jockey,” 
a name he had earned by trading with them in horses in former 
years, 

After a few days of vain effort, the waste of a good deal of 
powder, and the loss of several such noble fellows as Robert Dixon, 
the American commander beat a retreat to Point aux Trembles, 
there to await the arrival of General Montgomery, who was to take 
charge of the siege of Quebec. 
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All. this time Governor Guy Carleton was in Montreal. Mindful 
of his rocky fortress, at news of the threatened invasion, he sent 
orders to James Thompson, the assistant engineer, to put the forti- 
fications into a state of defence without delay. Thompson ener- 
getically went to work, assisted at first by a band of Canadian 
carpenters, and afterwards by a company of artificers from Halifax, 
and soon had Palace Gate in a state of defence. He then turned 
his attention to other weak parts of the city, and with skill and 
despatch fortified both Upper and Lower Town, repairing embra- 
sures, building platforms, shutting up the windows on the river side, 
leaving only loopholes for musketry. 

For all this Quebec was in a state of excited alarm. The city 
had in all only eighteen hundred men bearing arms, and the French 
Canadians within the walls could not be depended upon. There 
was no controlling spirit present, no man that could sway all minds 
and weld both the English and French elements into one harmonious 
resisting force. But one ma ncould do this—Guy Carleton. When 
news was brought that Montreal had capitulated on the 12th of No- 
vember all eyes turned up the St. Lawrence with eager expectation. 

The Governor was no less eager to be in Quebec than the citi- 
zens were for his presence, and under the guidance of Captain 
Bouchette, he set out for his capital in an open boat. The Ameri- 
cans had possession of the St. Lawrence, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the frail skiff succeeded in passing their lines. Once, 
indeed, at the narrows of Berthier they had to pass within sight of 
the sentinels, whose “ All’s well” time and again echoed across their 
drifting boat. Here even muffled paddles had to be dispensed 
with, and for nine miles only the hands were used to propel the 
venturous party. 

When near Three Rivers they learned that the enemy had not 
yet occupied this place and determined to rest there for a few hours. 
Carleton, falling asleep from exhaustion, had a rude awakening by 
hearing the clang of arms and the voices of American soldiers in 
the room adjoining the one he occupied. But Captain Bouchette 
came to the rescue, and successfully led him and his party through 
the soldiers and to the boat without having their disguises pen- 
etrated. The dangerous shore was hurriedly left, and before long 
they were at the foot of the Richelieu Rapid. Here the armed 
brig “ Fell” was anchored. Governor Carleton boarded this vessel, 
and without delay the sails were spread. With a favoring wind they 
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sped down the St. Lawrence to the rocky fortress, getting a passin 
glimpse of Arnold’s troops in retreat. The sight of the “ Fell” 
brought joy to the citizens of Quebec, and as the Governor landed, 
the cannon sent forth a mighty roar of rejoicing that sounded with 
ominous threat to the Continental soldiers. Cheer after cheer went 
up, recalling the days when Frontenac hurried over the same route 
to do the same work against Phipps, that Carleton was to do against 
the Continentals. With his wonted energy he hurriedly, but care- 
fully, examined the defences ; increased guards, had any weaknesses 
he found strengthened, and with soldierly patience determined to 
await the coming of Montgomery. He felt safe within the walled 
city, and would not make the mistake of going out to do battle with 
the enemy, a mistake that had cost the French their last foothold 
on this continent. 

Arnold, while awaiting the arrival of Montgomery, endeavored to 
win over to himself the hearts of the Canadians. He likewise 
posted sentries on all the roads, so that all supplies might be cut off 
from the city. This last step was of but litle service, as there was 
within the walls an excellent supply of fool for an eight months’ 
siege, and by that time relief would have come from the old world. 

Montgomery arrived at Arnold’s camp on December rst, and his 
tall, handsome figure, and fine, though pock-marked face, at once 
won Arnold’s men. He made them a stirring, energetic speech, 
and the fire that had made him in two short months win Fort St. 
John, Fort Chambly, Montreal and Three Rivers, entered the men, 
and made their drooping spirits confident, despite the telling severity 
of the northern climate. 

The season was getting more rigorous every day, and so Mont- 
gomery determined to lose no time, but to endeavor to add another 
victory to his long series. On the day after his arrival the troops 
were marched back to the rocky citadel where they took up quarters 
and awaited a favorable opportunity to take it by surprise. 

‘This was not so easy. Both English and French were watchful, 
and the fact that the Aaditants did not take up arms against Britain 
greatly disheartened Montgomery. He had relied on this more, 
perhaps, than on anything else, for a speedy victory. But the 
Frenchman’s lot under British rule had been so much easier than 
under Bigot and the “ Grand Company,” that, although he did not 
love the British he had no just cause to make battle against English 
rule. Besides, in the Canadian there was a rooted objection to the 
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“ Bostonnais.” ‘‘ Notre Dame des Victoires” was a standing mon- 
ument to the hatred between the Englishmen of New England and 
the French, and he could hardly see why he should join a people 
always hated, to fight against one whom he found a kind master, 
However, those out of the city remained neutral, and not a few 
within, perhaps thinking that a house divided against itself would 
fall, were ready to help the invaders, and looked eagerly for the 
time when New France would once more be a flourishing colony 
under the fleur-de-lys. 

Montgomery met with no resistance from the Aaditants, however 
and soon had possession of Levis, Sillery, Ste. Foye, Loretto, 
Charlesbourg, the Island of Orleans, and Beauport. In fact, every 
foot of ground about Quebec had waving exultingly over it the red 
and black flag of the Continental army. 

Efforts were made to storm the town, but the deep snow and 
hard frost prevented any very strenuous work. A battery was 
formed, but had hardly fired a shot before the platform on which 
it was erected was dashed to pieces by the heavy guns of the city. 
Ritlemen, too, of unerring aim, watched every loophole for a chance 
to pick off a foe. Some climbed to the cupola of the historic 
palace of the Intendant Bigot, and did effective work; but Carleton 
had his guns directed towards this building, and of its fine and 
costly architecture soon only the foundations and shot-shattered 
walls were left standing. 

On the night of the 20th or 21st of December, a fierce snow- 
storm swept down from the north, and to the surprise of the 
soldiers, they were called out to advance on the fortress. The 
marshalling took place, and just as all were ready to rush on the 
weak points in the city walls the moon swept from behind a cloud, 
the snowstorm passed away tu the south, and Montgomery was com- 
pelled to order his men back to their quarters. 

This movement, however, gave the men to understand that the 
city was to be stormed, and that they might expect to be called out 
at any moment when the weather would help them in their work. 
It was unfortunate for the Continentals that this report was spread 
abroad, for before long it was known in the city, and whenever a 
storm threatened, Carleton made special preparations to resist the 
vigilant fee. 

The weather seemed to be against the Continentals, for day 
after day passed over without promise of storm. At last, however, 
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on the night of the 30th December, dark leaden clouds crept out « 

the north, and Montgomery gave orders to his men to hold them- 
selves in readiness, and all went to rest expecting a call at an\ 
moment. They hoped for it, for this weary fighting in the dee), 
snow and the biting frost was beginning to tell on even their iro: 
nerves ; and they were not to be disappointed. 

The ominous weather was no less welcome to the British than 
to the Continentals. Aware, as they were, that an attack was to be 
made, and that it was to be at a time when the elements might favo: 
a bold attempt, they were ina constant state of suspense. The 
Governor, and his officers who were not on duty at the barriers, or 
in the citadel, had taken up their quarters in the Recollet Con- 
vent, and, so as not to be taken by surprise, slept on their arms, 
On the night before the attack the guards were warned to be 
doubly watchful, and to sound a full alarm at the slightest sign of 
danger. 

At two in the morning Montgomery had his men roused, and 
drawn up to receive orders. They were a gallant band of tried 
heroes, and as they stood with flushed faces in the storm that was 
beating down from the north-east with biting fury, they seemed 
fully capable of performing the Herculean task they had under- 
taken—the capture of Quebec. 

Orders were soon given, and at five in the morning the trial 
was to be made. Colonel Livingston, with a regiment of merce- 
nary Canadians, and Major Brown with part of a regiment from 
Boston, were ordered to make a false attack upon the walls to the 
southward of St. John’s Gate, and if possible to fire the Gate ; Gen- 
eral Montgomery with a strong force took upon himself the ardu- 
ous task of winding round the base of the cliff, and winning his 
way to the lower town by this perilous route ; while to Arnold he 
allotted the heavy duty of marching round by way of St. Charles 
street into Sault-aux-Matelots street, and there storming the two 
strong barriers that protected that part of the city. 

At five o’clock the attack commenced. Livingston, due to a 
variety of circumstances, could not carry out his part of the pro- 
gramme. The depth of the snow has been pleaded as an excuse, 
but as Henry speaks of those under his command as “the das- 
tardly persons employed to make the false attack,” it can easily be 
imagined that the Canadians were not faithful allies in this civil 
war, even when under hire. 
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General Montgomery carefully and noiselessly skirted the height 
until he reached the pickets of Cape Diamond. This place, called 
Pres-de-ville, was one easily guarded, and if manned by men of 
the right stamp, a second Thermopyle. Overhead frowned the 
snow-clad cliffs, and a precipice fell sheer to the river below. The 
British anticipated attack from this side, and had guarded it with a 
battery of three-pounders. Although the guard placed over this 
pass were less than fifty men, they could easily keep ten thousand 
at bay. General Montgomery ‘had the pickets stopping the ap- 
proach cut away, and he, his aid-de-camp, Mr. Macpherson, Cap- 
tain Cheesman and several others entered the pass. The guard- 
house seemed silent and deserted. No light gave evidence of life, 
and with reckless courage the leaders advanced. This was what 
the British expected, or rather hoped for, and just as Montgomery 
was beckoning to his men to follow, Captain Barnsfare, in com- 
mand of the guns, gave the order to fire, and Sergeant Hugh 
McQuarters with the guns, and the soldiers and marines with their 
muskets, swept the snow-clouded pass with a leaden hail. It was 
a destructive fire. Every man within sight plunged and fell, dead 
or dying, in the heartless storm. Montgomery fell, like a hero, 
with his wounds in front. No less than three grape-shot wounds 
aid him low—one in his chin, one in his groin, and one through 
his thigh. His followers made no effort to recover the body of 
their leader, but under the command of Colonel Campbell beat a 
hasty retreat. They could hardly have done otherwise. For ten 
minutes the muskets of the guard rang out, sweeping the path, so 
that it would have been death for any soldier to have ventured 
within range. So ended the attack from this side of the city. 

The inhabitants were now awake. The sound of firing had 
roused the citizens, and amid the clanging of bells, and the roar of 
guns, all were hastening to the walls to see if it were true that the 
‘* Bostonnais ” had gained an entrance to the Lower Town. 

On the other side of the city Arnold and his troops were strug- 
gling forward to form a union with Montgomery, should he be suc- 
cessful in his attack. Arnold’s men advanced about a hundred 
yards before the main body, Lamb’s artillerists, Morgan’s, Smith’s, 
and Hendricks’ companies following. The snow had piled to an 
astounding depth, and it was with the utmost difficulty that the de- 
termined fellows ploughed their way through it. With bent heads 
and muffled throats they struggled on, hoping that the first barrier 
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might be reached before their approach was known to the city; but 
the sudden clanging of the alarm bells, the roar of the cannon, and 
the bullets whizzing about their heads, told them that their task was 
going to be no light one. The sharpshooters on the height took 
every opportunity to pick them off, and even though they advanced 
in extended order, and took advantage of every available shelter, 
not a few fell with death wounds and were instantaneously covered 
as with a winding sheet by the cruel snow. This fire was particu- 
larly trying to the men, as the foe was behind impenetrable walls,— 
their locality only marked by the blaze of their death dealing 
rifles, 

There was nothing to do but press on to the barrier. Arnold 
soon reached this, and in dashing upon it received a wound in the 
leg, that compelled him to retire from action. This loss for a mo- 
ment disheartened his men, but they were in fighting humor, and 
readily responded to the commands of their daring captains. The 
contest at this barrier lasted but a few minutes. The British dis- 
charged their guns point blank at the advancing force, and while 
they were about to reload some of the hardy and agile troops leaped 
through the embrasures, and captured the guard of thirty men. 
Flushed with victory they advanced to the second barrier, and here 
the real fighting of the siege took place. 

The barrier was a staunch one, and behind it was a platform 
erected in such a manner as to sweep the street beyond the barrier 
with grape-shot. The lane was narrow, and every shot fired with 
care had fatal effect. Attack after attack was made without 
result. At last the soldiers turned their attention to the platform, 
and soon the skill of their sharpshooters silenced the guns that 
had already made sad havoc in their ranks. The heroic Humphreys 
had a mound erected, and attempted to scale the barrier, but the hot 
fire and the serried lines of bayonets that awaited him and his men 
compelled a retreat. Again they attempted to scale the obstruction 
by placing ladders against it, but a wiry and muscular Canadian 
named Charland succeeded in pulling the ladders within the barrier. 
The muskets continued to make such havoc among the besiegers that 
at last they deemed it prudent to take to the houses and from the 
windows to keep up a telling fire on the besieged. This kind of 
warfare was maintained till such noble fellows as Hendricks and 
Humphreys met soldiers’ deaths, and many others, both of the rank 
and file, were killed or wounded. 
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lt was vain to continue the fight. The barrier could not be won, 
and after two hours of deadly struggle a retreat was ordered. But 
Guy Carleton had anticipated this, and sent Captain Laws out at 
Palace Gate with two hundred men to intercept the retreating 
troops, and many Continentals were thus taken prisoners. More 
would have been captured, but the hardy soldiers risked flight across 
the uncertain bay of St. Charles before Captain Laws came up. 

So ended the struggle, for, although the enemy continued the 
blockade till the 6th of May, Quebec was never again in danger of 
assault, 

After the battle, Guy Carleton, like the noble-hearted soldier he 
was, saw to the burial of his dead enemies, bestowing particular 
honors on the heroic Montgomery. The prisoners, of course, had 
to be carefully guarded,—but never were prisoners more humanely 
treated than were the men taken at this time. 

The whole war had been a mistake. Canada was in no way pre- 
pared for disruption from the Empire, and even had she been, it 
was foolhardy to attempt with a handful of men to storm a citadel so 


easily defended as the rocky fortress that guards the grandest river 
on this continent. 


T. G. MaRQuIs. 





LAFITTE: “THE PIRATE OF THE GULF.” 
A DISSENT FROM THE HISTORICAL APOLOGISTS. 


The two southwestern “ Gulf States,” Louisiana and Texas, have 
been the scene of a peculiar social development, which is doubly 
astonishing in that it has been enacted openly before the world in 
the nineteenth century. But in all the rude history of this region 
nothing—not even Burr's treasonable scheme of empire, nor the sen- 
sational careers of the Texas filibusters and freebooters who began 
as desperadoes and ended as national patriots, heroes and mar- 
tyrs, for having fought savagely through the war they had stirred 
up—surpasses the operations of the notorious Jean Lafitte and his 
brothers and associates, who violated with impunity almost every 
canon of civilized society. 

Such plain speech will no doubt grate harshly upon ears accus- 
tomed to the soft euphemisms of the historians on this subject of the 
past forty years ; for these have whittled down the crimes of the out- 
laws to the mere irregularities of “ merchant smugglers,” or the deeds 
of “a practical free trader on a large scale "—the sober verdicts of 
two of the more recent apologists. This last phrase is from the pen 
of Mr. Mitchell,’ one of the ablest editorsof the Vew York Sun, who 
seems to have taken his cue direct from Mr. Gayarré, from whom we 
quote the first expression,” while the latter is in turn anticipated 
nearly thirty years in his view of the case by the editor of the Mew 
Orleans Delta, from whose dictum few since have ventured to dis- 
sent. 

Mr. Mitchell probably would not claim that his effort is more than 
amere compilation. But Mr. Gayarré, while he has followed the 
beaten path of his predecessor in the kind of testimony he will 
admit and in his conclusions, has yet evidently thrashed out anew 
for himself the old straw of local dccuments to which the De/ta 
editor confined himself. Yet this succession of opinion, from first 
to last, is maintained with such an air of authority, although based 
upon only a fraction of the testimony extant, that it is surely time for 


_ 1. Article, “* A Romance of American History.’ By E, P, Mitchell. Nearly six columns 
in New lork Sunday Sun, June 25, 1893, p. 1. 

2. ** Historical Sketch of Pierre and Jean Lafitte, the Famous Smugglers of Louisiana, 
1809-1814."" By Charles Gayarré. Two papers in the Magazine of American History, Octo- 
ber and November, 1883 (vol. x., pp. 284 and 389). 
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some one to offer a mild protest. In the following paper a brief 
attempt will be made to investigate the causes of this false judg- 
ment, after which the other side of the case may be glanced at— 
although it is believed the prophets of the one-sided view can be 
convicted even by their own unguarded admissions. 

It is conceded on all hands at the outset that the authors of 
sensational novels and the penny-a-liners who reeled off pirate his- 
tories in the early part of the century, took the usual liberties with 
the Lafittes. Yet the ultra conservatives always usher in their pecu- 
liar view with emphatic reference to the romancers, adding that they 
themselves must perform the melancholy duty of shattering all these 
fine stories; and having thus undertaken the painful task, they set 
aside with the romance a great deal of authentic history (because 
it chances to be sensational), and thus transform a crew of scoun- 
drels as desperate as ever flourished, into gentlemanly smugglers who 
have been forced into irregularities by the enactment of revenue 
laws, but who deeply regret the necessity, and eventually develop 
into brave and self-sacrificing patriots. Thus, after inveighing 
against the immorality of the romancers who have thrown a glamour 
of thrilling interest over the deeds of the outlaws, the other writers 
arrive at a similar result of palliation by a seeming historical route. 
Let us see whether this be overstated. 

During the quarter of a century succeeding 1826—the date of 
Jean Lafitte’s death—at least one or two persons had been prose- 
cuting systematic investigations of his career. One purporting to 
be such, but evidently far from complete and imperfectly digested, 
appeared in De Bow's Review in 1851.3 The result was to precip- 
itate the publication of the researches, or views, of a host.of others, 
more or less incomplete, and prosecuted from different standpoints 
and among diverse sources of information. ‘Thus controversy 
arose, contradictions multiplied, and confusion grew apace. This 
was a most excellent method of placing all the witnesses on record 
for the future historian ; but with each speculator insisting upon his 
own peculiar tenets, it did not lend itself to an immediate settlement 
of the question. Nevertheless, the views of the editor of the Mew 
Orieans Delta gained the ascendency for the time being, and in the 
main have prevailed ever since, even with those writers who are 
credited with independent investigation, and in spite of the fact 
that, critically examined, these views are manifestly untenable and 


3. De Bow’s Commercial Review. Article, ‘‘ Life and Times of Lafitte.’’ Vol. ix., New 
Orleans, 1851. 
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even self-contradictory. We will revert to this a little further on. 
The anonymous article in De Bow’s was thus accredited by the 
editor of the periodical : 

The author of this biographical sketch of Lafitte, the ‘‘ Corsair of the Gulf,” 
assures us in a letter that it is ‘‘ compiled from various sources—from individuals 
who have known and served under him, from an old number of the Galveston 
Civilian, from a note to Byron’s Corsair, Frost’s History, from public docu- 
ments, letters, proclamations, and the most generally received accounts of his life 
and expluits in the books of pirates.’’4 

It is admitted at once that some of these sources of information, 
notably the last mentioned, were better unstated, for the reputation 
of the article. Yet the simplicity of the author’s statement merely 
shows that he ransacked every available source, high or low, author- 
itative or doubtful, which he could find. Doubtless, had he sus- 
pected the battle of words awaiting his modest effort, and the abuse 
hanging over the devoted heads of the poets and scribblers of buc- 
caneer tales, he would discreetly have omitted all reference to Byron 
and the “ generally received” accounts in the books of pirates. And 
yet who would claim to have made an exhaustive study of this sub- 
ject without a glance at these sources, wretched and worthless 
though they be ? 

As a matter of fact, in the light of our present knowledge, it is 
quite evident that this much abused writer gives more real history 
than is to be found in the “ authentic’ accounts of any of his detrac- 
tors since ; showing that in spite of his pirate books he either made a 
more exhaustive research among reliable authorities, or used what 
he found more judiciously, than any one in the successional line of 
historical agnostics since. It is, no doubt, true that after exhausting 
the documentary evidences he filled in what was lacking, and espe- 
cially as to Jean Lafitte’s early life, from what seemed to him most 
probable in the versions of doubtful authorities. But who since has 
come to much better conclusions on these contested points? More- 
over, of the after history of Lafitte he gives an account substantially 
correct (with the exception of a florid death scene which certainly 
seems to savor of the books of pirates), but concerning which the 
agnostics profess utter ignorance in the face of the clearest docu- 
mentary evidence for the most part! ® 

4. Ibid. 

5 It should be added that the author of this anonymous article was still further abused, 
when in answer to the demand for his name in the controversy, the editor of De Sow’s an- 
nounced him as George A. Pierce, of Louisiana, who had died since the paper was written. 
While there was no improbability in this statement it opened a door of suspicion to those who 


were searching for one, but whether really written by the editor, or by some friend, the 
question remains—does it deal in facts or fictions, and in what proportion ? 
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How shall we account for this? For, of course, we are far 
from attempting to impeach the sincerity or historical honesty of 
any one in these strictures, Very readily, we believe. In the first 
place the local morals in New Orleans on the revenue question at 
the time were quite loose, and not merely did many of the chief 
merchants become farticeps criminis with the Lafittes as receivers of 
smuggled (not to say stolen) goods, but the entire city, after a 
fashion, assumed the same responsibility through its indifference 
and connivance. And while the local historian might view with 
complacency a slight tendency to evade the revenue, he would 
naturally shrink from countenancing, from purely mercenary 
motives, a nest of cut-throats. 

But even this may be only secondary to the strange fact that 
New Orleans soon came to be regarded as the centre and circum- 
ference of all authentic knowledge of the outlaws. It was admitted 
that their operations in New Orleans occurred in a brief period of 
four or five years at most, and that there was little local evidence 
as to the earlier and later careers. But instead of contenting them- 
selves with sifting the truth for the short period concerning which 
they had reliable data, these local writers, and those who have fol- 
lowed them, have gone on to assume that because they knew no 
more, any one who made the pretension must be an imposter. And 
they have pursued this course in spite of the existence of docu- 
mentary evidences touching Lafitte’s later years which are certainly 
as authentic as any which have been produced for the earlier period 
in New Orleans. Have they been ignorant of these sources, or 
ignored them ? 

The article of the editor of the Mew Orleans Delta, who promul- 
gated this narrow view, appeared in 1855, first in his own journal 
and afterwards in the pages of De Bow’s Commercial Review. The 
editor of the latter periodical thus introduces the republication : 

Several years ago we became involved in a discussion relative to the character 
and deeds of Lafitte, a name so often referred to in the chronicles of the South- 
west. One of the editors of the Mew Orleans Delta was the leading party in the 
discussion, and he has lately gone over the whole field of Lafitte’s life and times 
in one of the numbers of that paper. The subject is one of such wide interest that 
we transfer with pleasure the entire chapter to our pages. 

The Delta editor, like most of his successors, first carefully erects 
the straw man he proposes to demolish, alluding to “ the dread cor- 


6. Vol. xix., p. 145. Article: ‘* Lafitte,‘ The Pirate'—Early Times in the Southwest.” 
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sair of the Gulf, whom the genius of Byron and of many succeeding 
poets and novelists has consecrated as one who 


“ Left a corsair’s name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes ;” 


and then proceeds to the work of annihilation: “Such is poetry— 
such is romance. But authentic history . . . dissipates all these 
fine flights of the poet and romancer.” The two brothers, Jean and 
Pierre Lafitte, he states, originated in or near Bordeaux, France ; 
found their way to New Orleans; and there established themselves 
as proprietors of an ordinary, every-day blacksmith shop. He 
asserts that Jean, the famous pirate chief, “knew not enough of the 
art of navigation to manage a jolly boat ;” but presently engaged in 
smuggling and soon gained the leadership of a crowd of sea-faring 
roughs who followed this calling, and were established on the 
secluded island of Barataria (formerly called Grand Terre), some 
miles west of the mouth of the Mississippi River. The account of 
his career in this capacity, the legal measures taken against him, and 
his so-called patriotism, is given by our author from official docu- 
ments and other authentic data, and is undoubtedly correct so far as 
these sources go. The same evidences are presented by later his- 
torians, and we will reserve their presentation to one of these. 

The defense of the Lafittes is now undertaken by the Delta 
editor. He admits that they were indicted for “ piracy and smug- 
gling” by the New Orleans grand jury, but declares that “ piracy ” 
was not proved at the trial. After stating that the outlaws purchased 
the services of two of the most famous lawyers of Louisiana by fees 
of $20,000 each ; that the public sentiment of the city connived at 
their notorious performances ; that the members of the State legis- 
lature, when appealed to by the governor, refused to take action 
against the outlaws through fear of offending their constituents ; 
and that the grand jury had brought presentments only when 
pushed to it to save the reputation of the community abroad, our 
author would have us believe that this farcical trial clears the out- 
laws absolutely from the charge of piracy from any quarter. Nay, 
more, in spite of the unhealthy condition of public sentiment, he 
argues that the jurvmen exaggerated the offense instead of softening 
it, concluding that “the word ‘piracy’ as used by the grand jury 
was intended to include the more common offences of fitting out 
privateers.” Such use of language is certainly not justifiable ; for, 
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as his context shows, in employing the sly phrase, “intended to 
include the more common offences,” he is insinuating that piracy 
was not meant at all. 

It is still more astonishing that he furnishes his own refutation, 
civing a plain proof of the true animus of the grand jury in a quo- 
tation from their presentment, in which they “deem it a duty 
incumbent upon them, by this public presentation . . . and 
by their pointed disapprobation (!) of every individual who may be 
concerned . . . to remove the stain that has fallen on add classes 
of soctety in the minds of the good people of our sister states.” 

Such an extraordinary presentment needs little comment. It is 
almost an apology to the outlaws. Would such men make out the 
pirates or their citizen accessories to be worse than they were openly 
known to be? Did they not discreetly state that they expected their 
“ public presentation” and “ pointed disapprobation ” to “remove 
the stain ?” 

Our author admits that on another occasion some of the Barata- 
rian colony were indicted for piracy on specific charges, and one of 
the brothers Lafitte, with them, “as an aider and abettor in these 
crimes.” Yet he adds this astonishing defense: 


The charge of piracy against Lafitte, or even against the men of the associ- 
ation of which he was chief, remains to this. day unsupported by a single particle of 
direct and positive testimony. All that was ever adduced against them of a circum- 
stantial or inferential character was a discovery among the goods taken at Bara- 
taria of some jewelry, which was identified as that of a Creole lady who had sailed 
from New Orleans seven years before, and was never heard of afterwards ! 


Yet a little point like this is easily explained, as the De/ta editor 
proceeds to demonstrate, by the frank admission that it is not at all 
improbable “ that among so many desperate characters . . . there 
were not a few who would, if the temptation were presented, ‘scuttle 
a ship or cut a throat’ to advance their ends, increase their gains 
or gratify a natural blood-thirstiness.” 

Even the well known historian, Benson J. Lossing, was careless 
enough to accept this version; although his brief references to Jean 
Lafitte indicate that he himself undertook no exhaustive research, 
but fell in with the successional line of faith. Ina paper published 
in 1865,’ after remarking in the usual style that “ Lafitte became 
known in history, romance and song, as the ‘ Pirate of the Gulf,’”’ 


7. Article, ‘‘ Defense of New Orleans.” One of a series on Louisiana. Harper's Monthly, 
January, 1865. Vol. xxx., p. 168. 
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Mr. Lessing declares, briefly, but most erroneously, we fear: “ He 
was not a corsair in the meaning of the law of nations, and his 
crimes such as they were, were not against humanity, but were vio- 
lations of the revenue and neutrality laws of the United States.” 
And, strange to say, as the only evidence in support of this view, 
Mr. Lossing places Lafitte himself on the stand, a solitary witness, 
and quotes from the outlaw’s plea for amnesty to Governo: 
Claiborne, in which he represents himself as a sadly maligned patriot, 
forced to go slightly astray by the burdensome revenue laws: “I may 
have evaded the payment of duties at the custom-house, but I have 
never ceased to be a good citizen !” 

The “ American Cyclopedia "* follows in the beaten track ; briefly 
summarizing the contradictory versions of origin, and giving in 
allegiance to the least probable; and after referring to the New 
Orleans period affirms as carelessly as the rest that “the subsequent 
career of Lafitte is involved in as much obscurity as his earlier 
life.” : 

The next of importance in the same line is Mr. Charles Gayarré, 
already referred to. He presents an excellent documentary exhibit 
for the five years, 1809 to 1814, of the activity of the Lafittes in 
Louisiana. He is the chief figure, moreover, as a real authority on 
this subject ; and as we hope to refute his conclusions by his own 
statements, we shall proceed first to consider Mr. E. P. Mitchell, 
who presents the same old case in July, 1893. In his ably written 
article in the Sum, Mr. Mitchell first sets up the traditional straw 
man, the destruction of whom is put forth as the incentive to author- 
ship by most of these writers. “There is a glamour of romance 
about every circumstance connected with Lafitte’s career,” he 
declares; and at once himself contributes an additional element 
of romance by reiterating the delusion that Lafitte’s “ origin, his 
early life, his latter years, and his death, are obscured in a mystery 
that is likely to be perpetual.” Again, in the face of the fact of 
abundant evidence of a later career in Texas, more astonishing even 
than that to which he alludes in Louisiana, Mr. Mitchell declares 
“it is only for a brief period immediately preceding and during the 
events of 1814 in Louisiana, that his shadowy personality comes into 
anything like a sharp focus ;” although he adds with much more 
reason that “even concerning the few definitely asserted facts about 
him, in that episode of his career, there is room for an immense 


8. Article, “ Jean Lafitte,” Vol. x., p. 101, New York, 1875. 
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amount of controversy.” But the straw man now takes definite 
shape under Mr. Mitchell’s brilliant pen as follows : 


There are two views of Lafitte to be considered here, and both are interest- 
ing. One is the Lafitte of the books of pirates, wherein he is duly exalted as the 
last of the great corsairs ; the Lafitte of tradition and of the novelist ; the Lafitte 
whom Lord Byron admired and made use of asa part of his poetic composition ; the 
restless, gallant, desperate bandit of the seas, fearing neither man nor devil, nor, 
again, God’s hurricanes; magnanimous in his rascality, and magnificent in his hospi- 
tality to friend or enemy penetrating to his lair and treasure-house on shore. This 
is tue wickedly heroic figure which, cutlass in hand, person streaming with gore, 
fighting the way inch by inch across the slippery deck of the richly freighted prize, 
has for many years captivated the imagination of countless American and British 
youths. We frankly confess a considerable affection for Jean Lafitte in this 
aspect ; but the sentiment shall not be allowed to outweigh the laws of evidence. 


Whereupon, notwithstanding his “affection” for the charming 
rascal, Mr. Mitchel! proceeds with the rest to annihilate him : 


The other Lafitte is he of existing historical documents, and such testimony 
as has been preserved from the statements of credible citizens of New Orleans who 
knew him well in the early years of the century. This Lafitte is the landsman 
blacksmith who knew how to drive a sharp bargain, even if he did not know how 
to navigate a ship, and never brandished a boarding cutlass over the deck of any 
craft of commerce ; the town agent of the Gulf ‘smugglers, the trader who by his 
commercial genius and personal force built up at Barataria an extensive mart for 
the sale of the goods and slaves captured by the privateers sailing under Carthage- 
nian or Colombian colors, which then swarmed in the Gulf and Caribbean Sea, prey- 
ing upon the Spanish merchant marine; the client and friend of Edward Livingston, 
ex-Mayor of New York city; the adroit and politic citizen who enjoyed the confi- 
dence and society of the solid merchants of Louisiana,and managed on the whole to 
keep either well within the statutes, or, at least, on the safe side of public opinion. 


But most extraordinary of all is his final estimate of the outlaw : 


Of this Lafitte, about the worst that can be said is that he was a practical free 
trader on a large scale, who amply atoned for his lack of respect for the revenue 
and admiralty laws of the United States by a service of inestimable value to the 
country at the time when the British were preparing to invade Louisiana. 


After smiling at Byron above, is not Mr. Mitchell, with his scheme 
of ‘ample atonement ” by the outlaw, himself approaching perilously 
near to the poet’s hero who left his name “linked with one virtue 
and a thousand crimes?” Finally, at the end of his article, as an 
explanation of the origin of the mass of glamour and romance which 
he so greatly deplores, Mr. Mitchell presents an hypothesis which is 
perhaps the most unique and extraordinary in the whole range of 
literature on this subject. He asks: 
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How does it happen that so little is really known about Jean Lafitte? Why 
has so vast a volume of fable accumulated around the person of a man of the nine- 
teenth century? Partly because the nineteenth century imagination is as hungry 
for romance and mystery as was that of the sixteenth, or of the sixth. Partly, we 
suppose, because this remarkable ex-blacksmith, considering the nature of the busi- 
ness he engaged in, and the character of the men he had to deal with, found it to 
his advantage to encourage all sorts of yarns about his early life and sanguinary 
deeds and desperate valor. This is probably the principal key to the mystery of 
Lafitte’s mysteriousness. The boss of desperadoes, it was part of his policy to 
figure as the most accomplished and experienced desperado in Barataria. It is quite 
likely that the Lafitte myth was largely of Lafitte’s own creation. 

After presenting throughout the conclusions of those who accept 
Lafitte (on his own testimony concerning himself mainly) as a 
“merchant smuggler ;” and after announcing his own verdict, also 
principally founded—though indirectly perhaps—upon Lafitte’s 
good accounts of himself, Mr. Mitchell would at last overturn all 
land marks by making the mysterious blacksmith also the author of 
all the infamous charges against himself, which his apologists have 
been laboring these years to refute. If this be not “confusion 
worse confounded” we know not where to look for an instance of 
it. We question if any of the “books of pirates” have succeeded 
in romancing in a fashion more bewildering. 

We now turn to the two articles by Mr. Gayarré which appeared 
in the Magazine of American History, in 1883, and which are 
largely accountable, evidently, for Mr. Mitchell’s hopelessly mixed 
views. Mr. Gayarré, in his turn, thus sets up the mythical figure 
for demolition : 

The writer of this article might, in his youth, have informed himself thoroughly 
about the Lafittes ; for he knew well several of their former companions, clients and 
moneyed associates, who were men of veracity. But the Lafittes, after their depart- 
ure from Louisiana, in 1815, were forgotten as it were, and very little talked about 
among its rising generation. They had not then become the heroes of romance, 
and were not yet viewed through that mist of time which enlarges proportions and 
features, or makes objects so indistinct as to allow the imagination to give them 
fanciful shapes. All those who could have spoken the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth about the Lafittes, have descended, into the tomb. Most that 
is now current about them among the credulous is derived from unreliable babblers, 
who have circulated the idle rumors of the street, or the fables of their own inven- 
tion. I propose, in this paper, to relate only what is based on authentic records. 


If this lament does not cast a glamour, on the contrary it cer- 
tainly does, if true, plunge the whole subject into deep and impen- 
etrable mystery—except as Mr. Gayarré’s “authentic records” 
have preserved a brief period. But we can assure our author that 
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his regret for wasted opportunities in his youth is quite unneces- 
sary, for what he neglected to do, other investigators (as remarked 
at the outset) set about with considerable care, while the result of 
their labor is handed down to us. Moreover, other witnesses were 
interviewed than the “clients,” “moneyed associates,” “men of 
veracity,” and other respectable citizens of New Orleans who could 
scarcely be expected to give a version, even if true, which would 
implicate them as profiting from the operations of one of the most 
inexcusable scoundrels in modern history. But is it possible that 
Mr. Gayarré is ignorant of all this collected information? Or has 
he also presumed to ignore it and rate it with the “rumors” and 
“fables” of the “unreliable babblers.” 

Near the close of the second of his interesting articles, Mr. 
Gayarré again refers to the fact that “ novel writers have taken great 
liberties with the Lafittes, and have represented them as cut-throats 
and freebooters ;” and immediately issues this friendly challenge to 
his readers : “‘ He who will read this strictly historical narrative will, 
I believe, come to the conclusion that they were merchant smug- 
glers, and no more—not entirely degraded, but susceptible of noble 
sentiments and generous actions, which are not always incompatible 
with great irregularities of conduct; men who sacredly kept their 
pledged word, and whose honesty was of the strictest in their deal- 
ings with their clients and associates.” 

We are quite content to leave Mr. Gayarré’s readers to decide for 
themselves whether there is any justification for such soft sentiments 
applied to outlaws who, according to his own showing, repeatedly 
exhibited themselves as cold-blooded murderers of the officers who 
sought to frustrate their outrages or recover some of the ill-gotten 
booty. Indeed, the easiest method of showing his warped judg- 
ment is to let him tell his own story. 

Mr. Gayarré gives it as the general belief “that the brothers, 
Pierre and Jean Lafitte, came to New, Orleans, in 1808, among the 
adventurers driven out of France by the hard times induced by the 
protracted European wars. The “impression” is that they came 
from Bayonne, although many say Bordeaux. At any rate, 

They were men of a limited education,9 but intelligent, active ; their manners 
were cordial and winning—of a sympathetic nature, bold and capable of creating an 
almost irresistible influence over congenial spirits. There was something imposing 

9. The American Cyclopedia, on the contrary, says of Jean Lafitte: ‘‘ There is every 


reason for believing that he was of a respectable family, and that his early opportunities for 
education had been good.”’ Vol. x., p. 102. 
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in their appearance ; both were tall and of commanding presence. Jean (ano/ice 
John) the younger brother [and most notorious by far], had a physiognomy which 
would have been remarked any where—under any circumstances—and which indi- 
cated that he was no ordinary man. 

The brothers evidently had money, says our author, and sur- 
rounded themselves with friends or associates soon after their arri- 
val in the city. They owned slaves, and employed them in a black- 
smith shop! which they established on St. Philip street, between 
Bourbon and Dauphine streets, their residence being near at hand, 
Very soon, however, it became notorious that they were less black- 
smiths than smugglers—so soon, indeed, as to excite suspicion in 
almost any mind that the former occupation was a mere blind, 
although it appears never to have occurred to Mr. Gayarré. The 
celerity with which they had interested citizens of the city in their 
operations is indicated in the first promulgation against them, which Mr. 
Gayarré cites. It was signed September 6, 1810, by Secretary of the 
Territory Robertson, acting governor in Claiborne’s absence. This 
appeal to the citizens declared it a well known fact that two cargoes 
of negroes had“ been already smuggled into the Territory; ” 
stated the full conviction of the government that “an extensive and 
well laid plan exists to evade or defeat the operations of the laws of 
the United States ;” and stigmatized the operations going on as “the 
open and-daring course which is now pursued by a set of brigands 
who infest our course and overrun our country.” To all this the 
significant statement was added : “ At this moment, upwards of one 
hundred slaves are held by some of our own citizens, in the very 
teeth of the most positive laws.” 

This appeal had no effect, according to our author, except to 
embolden the smugglers by its manifestation of a public sentiment 
indifferent or quite in their favor. Major Lacarriére Latour," whom 
Mr. Gayarré quotes, and who at the time of this episode was prin- 
cipal engineer in the Seventh military district of the United States, 
thus describes the condition of public sentiment: “It is a fact, no 
less true than painful for me to assert, that at Grand Terre [the 
stronghold of the outlaws] the privateers publicly made sale by auc- 
tion of the cargoes of their prizes,” while “the most respectable 
inhabitants of the state” were “in the habit ” of availing themselves 
of these opportunities for good bargains. 


10. Probably Lafitte was as innocent of actual participation in the work of a smithy asthe 
Delta editor declares he was of the knowledge of navigation. 


11, Author of a ** History of Louisiana.” 
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As described by Mr. Gayarré, the rendezvous of the band, the 
island of Grand Terre or Barataria, six miles long, and only sepa- 
rated from the coast by its “secure harbor,” reached through the 
Great Pass of Barataria, was a retreat which might well stir the im- 
agination, “This harbor,” he declares, “ communicates with a num- 
ber of lakes, lagoons, bayous, sea outlets, and with canals, natural 
and artificial, leading to the Mississippi,” which was “skirted by 
swampy forests,” and formed altogether “a labyrinth of waters,” 
offering ‘fa tempting field of operations.” This region had evi- 
dently been a resort of smugglers and tough, sea-faring characters 
for some time ; and Mr. Gayarré, with his simple blacksmith theory, 
supposes the Lafittes were at first the modest agents in New Orleans 
of this motley crew, but presently gaining an ascendency over them 
perfected an organization for systematic operations on a large scale. 
He agrees with all other authorities that the outlaws “ pretended ” to 
be merely privateers, with letters of marque and reprisah against 
Spanish commerce from France and the new republic of Carthagena. 
And he seems disposed to allow the modest claim of the Lafittes 
that they never molested other than Spanish vessels. 

Finding the first proclamation ineffective, eighteen months later, 
March 15, 1812, Governor Claiborne, of Louisiana (now become a 
state), issued the second appeal to the people. He wrote: 

A considerable number of bandits, composed of individuals of different na- 
tions, have armed and equipped several vessels for the avowed purpose of cruising 
on the high seas, and committing depredations and piracies on the vessels of na- 
tions at peace with the United States, and carrying on an illicit trade in goods, 
wares and merchandise with the inhabitants of this State in opposition to the laws 
of the United States. 


But this document was as little heeded as the former one, and did 
not deter the operators, as Mr. Gayarré informs us, from “ appear- 
ing day and night in the streets of New Orleans, and from carrying 
on their trade with its citizens and the planters in the adjoining par- 
ishes.” At the end of another eighteen months a serious outrage on 
the part of the Baratarian crew called out another and more emphatic 
proclamation from Claiborne, dated November 24, 1813. In this 
he declares that “the violators of the law, emboldened by the impu- 
nity of past trespasses, no longer conceal themselves from the view 
of the honest part of the community, but setting the government at 
defiance, in broad daylight carry on their infamous traffic.” The 
specific crime is then detailed: 
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It has been officially known to me that on the 14th of last month a quantity of 
smuggled goods seized by Walter Gilbert, an officer of the revenue of the Unite: 
States, were forcibly taken from him in open day, at no great distance from the 
city of New Orleans, bya party of armed men under the orders of a certain John 
Lafitte, who fired upon and grievously wounded one of the assistants of the sai 
Walter Gilbert ; !® and although process has issued for the apprehension of him, the 
said John Lafitte, yet such is the countenance and protection afforded him, or the 
terror excited by the threats of himself and his associates that the same remains 
unexecuted, 

But notwithstanding that the governor availed himself of the 
occasion to “ solemnly caution all and singular citizens of this state 
against giving any kind of succor, support, or countenance to the 
said John Lafitte and associates,” his latest effort, as Mr. Gayarré 
asserts, was “‘as little effective as the preceding.” It should be said 
that several expeditions against the Baratarians were prosecuted dur- 
ing this time by the United States, but in a seemingly half-hearted 
and insincere manner. On every such occasion the pirates “seemed 
to be mysteriously informed,” and retreated from one resort to 
another in advance of the cruisers, returning to headquarters and 
resuming in full assurance as soon as the expedition withdrew. But 
when a British vessel attacked two of their craft, in June, 1813, they 
“showed no disposition to avoid an armed collision, as they generally 
did when threatened by the American navy,” but “beat off the 
English, who suffered considerable loss.” 

In truth, the Lafittes exhibited no small degree of cunning 
statescraft in their studied care to avoid arousing the United States 
government, as far as practicable, and when aroused, to cajole and 
mollify this power—their one serious menace—by protestation and 
apparent deeds of patriotism. Indeed, it were well had they adhered 
to this rule even more rigidly ; for it was several piracies in violation 
of it which led, years afterward, to their final expulsion from Texas, 
where they were operating with even greater impunity than in 
Louisiana. 

Another public outrage, perpetrated by Lafitte, in January, 1814, 
stirred up the governor to one more effort. The revenue authorities, 
learning that some 415 negroes were about to be imported by the 

12 We cannot say whether this is identical with the expedition recorded by almost all 
other writers, but not even alluded to by Mr. Gayarré, in which it is affirmed that ‘* Lafitte 
surrounded the troops sent against him—and dismissed them, loaded with presents.’”’ Reputed 
to have occurred in the midst of a period Mr. Gayarré has investigated, we naturally expect 
him to brand this with the other features of romance, or at least express an adverse opinion, 
if he can justly do so. An equally inexplicable omission occurs in reference to another unchal- 
lenged assertion, that when Claiborne offered $500 for the head of Lafitte, the impudent 


scoundrel responded with an offer of $15,000 for the governor, dead or alive. Both incidents 
are accepted by H. H. Bancroft, the western historian, as late as 1889. 
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outlaws, stationed inspector Stout with twelve men at Barataria, 
This detail was set upon by Lafitte and his desperadoes, who killed 
Stout, wounded two others and took the rest prisoners. Claiborne 
had wearied of appealing to the loose morals of the people, and now 
requested the aid of a detachment of Federal troops from the com- 
mander of the military district embracing New Orleans; but was 
refused on the ground of the exigiencies of the war, then in progress 
with Great Britain. Foiled here, he addressed an urgent message 
to the state legislature, whose members, however, only reflected the 
supine sentiments of their constituents. A committee of investiga- 
tion was appointed, but without result ; while the pirates continued 
their “ daily habit ” of sending contraband goods for disposal in the 
various river towns, “under the escort of strong detachments of 
armed men,” as Mr. Gayarré remarks. 

Governor Claiborne, and perbaps the collector of the port at New 
Orleans, seem to have been the only persons in this disgraceful 
scene who displayed any symptoms of righteous indignation at the 
outrages, or exhibited a real concern for the reputation of the com- 


monwealth. Meeting no response in any quarter, Claiborne set 
about an expedition on his own account, only asking the necessary 
authority from the legislature, in a message dated March 2, 1814. 
He declared : 


It is desirable to disperse those desperate men on Lake Barataria, whose 
piracies have made our shores a terror to mutual flags, and diverted from New 
Orleans that lucrative intercourse with Vera Cruz and other neutral ports which 
formerly filled our banks with the richest deposits . . . J intreat you 
to furnish me the means of co-operation on this occasion with promptitude and 
effect. 


The governor requested authority to raise a special company of 
one hundred privates, with officers, to proceed against Lafitte ; but 
the legislature dawdled, took a little testimony on the subject, and 
failed to grant the request. 

At this juncture occurred the suspicious presentment by the 
grand jury, above alluded to, who hoped by their “ public presen- 
tation,” and “ pointed disapprobation” to “ remove the stain” that 
that had “fallen on all classes of society in the minds of the good 
people” of their sister states. In the farcical trial which resulted, 
Edward Livingston, ex-Chancellor of New York, was one of the 
attorneys of the outlaws; while the other, John R. Grymes, 
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resigned his office of United States Attorney, to take up this 
unholy cause.” 

The acquittal of the “merchant smugglers” was of course a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Now occurred the exhibition of Lafitte’s ‘‘one virtue,” which has 
so “amply atoned” for everything in the estimation of his biogra- 
phers. On the 3rd of September, 1814, a British brig, commanded 
by Colonel Nicholls, anchored in the Barataria waters, and dis- 
patching an embassy, under a flag of truce, delivered a communi- 
cation to John Lafitte, addressing him as “the Commandant at 
Barataria.” ‘This document contained the following proposition. 

I call on you with your brave followers to enter into the service of Great Britain, 
in which you shall have the grade of captain; lands will be given to you all in pro- 
portion to your respective ranks on peace taking place. . . . . Your property 
shall be guaranteed to you, and your persons protected. 


To this disgraceful proposal Colonel Nicholls signed himself— 
as he might well have done with a very different intent—“ your very 
humble servant.” Accompanying this paper was a letter of instruc- 
tions from Sir W. H. Percy, senior officer in the Gulf of Mexico, 
authorizing such a proposal, and with a threat attached to give it 
point, demanding the restitution of several British merchantmen 
“detained” by the “inhabitants of Barataria.” In pressing their 
suit, the ambassadors, Captains McWilliams and Lockyer, offered 
Lafitte $30,000 to accompany his commission as captain. But spite 
of their urgency, the wily pirate demanded time for consideration, 
and presently dispatched an account of the whole affair to the Louisi- 
ana legislature through one of its leading members, John Blanque, 
together with a letter to Governor Claiborne.” 

Lafitte certainly made the most of his opportunity at this junct- 
ure, exhibiting his versatile genius at its best, and with it a rare 
knowledge of human nature—especially American human nature. 

13 During the trial, as the authorities agree, Mr. Dick, who succeeded to the office re- 
proached Grymes for his venial conduct in this matter, and was challenged to a duel in conse- 
quence, wounded in the hip, and crippled for life. Mr. Gayarre asserts, with the others, that 
fees of $29,000 were paid to both Livingston and Grymes, and he even gives space to one of 
the ** romantic features,’’"—that the lawyers being required to cali at Barataria for their pay, 


Livingston remarking that he was liable to be hung by the pirates as uncongenial, while no 
such obstacle could apply to Grymes, offered the latter a large commission to collect both fees, 


while Grymes, accepting the offer, was entertained royally for a week by the pirates, who con, 
ducted him from one to another of their retreats, and at length sent him home with the stipu- 


lated treasure. 


14. It appears that Lafitte had withdrawn from the interview to attend toanurgent matter 
of “ private business ;’’ while immediately after his departure his followers seized the British 
Officers and confined them throughout the night in the hold of one of their vessels. Lafitte 
released them the following morning and conducted them to their vessel with polite apologies 
for the breach of faith. 
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In his statement he thus described his melancholy situation : 
“Though proscribed by my adopted country I will never let slip 
away any occasion of serving her, or of proving that she has never 
ceased to be dear to me.” While again, in a second letter to the 
governor three days later, he proffered his services in defense of 
the country, together with those, as he woras it, of “several citizens 
who perhaps in your eyes have lost that sacred title.” He declared 
that his vessels never sailed under any flag, except that of the repub- 
lic of Carthagena, and were “ perfectly regular in that respect,” 
adding : “If you were thoroughly acquainted with the nature of 
my offenses, I should appear to you much less guilty, and still 
worthy to discharge the duties of a good citizen . . . . SFL 
could have brought my lawful prizes into the ports of this state, I 
should not have employed the illicit means which caused me to be pro- 
scribed.” In other words, if there had been no laws to break, the 
good Lafitte would never have broken any ! 

Now, what is the view of this affair taken by the careful school 
who are guarding so assiduously against false glamour and romanti- 
cism? Mr. Mitchell regards it as a “service of inestimable value to 
the country,” and considers Lafitte to have “amply atoned”’ thereby 
for his “lack of respect for the revenue and admiralty laws.” Mr. 
Gayarre asserts that “ the two outlawed brothers were thus sacrific- 
ing their own private interest and the most advantageous offer to 
the desire of protecting Louisiana against invasion.” Indeed, whence 
came this sudden patriotism and love and devotion to Louisiana on 
the part of outlaws who had been for years consistently terrorizing 
the state, destroying her commerce, and exhibiting her as a laugh- 
ing-stock ? Among all the successional writers on this subject we 
have found but one, Benson J. Lossing, who seemed able to pene- 
trate this farce. In spite of his false view of Lafitte, already spoken 
of, Mr. Lossing could not quite credit the transformation of the 
smuggler and murderer into a disinterested patriot. On the con- 
trary, he says: 


Lafitte had amassed a large fortune by his lawless pursuits, and perceived the 
danger which menaced his trade, his possessions and his liberty, Already his 
brother, who had been his chief agent in New Orleans, was in prison for his offenses, 
and the authorities of the United States were preparing to strike a withering blow at 
Barataria. Lafitte, willing to save himself and his possessions, and preferring to 
be called a patriot rather than a pirate, asked the British messengers to allow him a 
few days for consideration. 


15. Harper’s Monthly, January, 1865. 
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Mr. Mitchell, of the Sum, apparently quite unconscious of the 
tendency of his reasoning, presents the case with still greater severity 
against his “ practical free trader” : 

Lockyer waited a fortnight for Lafitte’s reply and then, mistrusting the inten- 
tion of the pirates, withdrew from the neighborhood of Barataria. Meanwhile, in 
New Orleans, the news of the impending invasion, as reported by Lafitte, had 
produced great excitement. About two months earlier the grand jury had found a 
second indictment against several members of the Barataria association. A man 
named Johannes had been indicted for piracy in the case of the Spanish ship Santa, 
captured and robbed of $9,000. A second Baratarian who called himself Johannot, 
was charged with piracy in the case of another Spanish ship captured off Trinidad, 
with a cargo worth $30,000. And Jean Lafitte’s brother Pierre had been indicted 
as ‘‘ aider and abettor in these crimes before and after the fact, who did upon land, 
to wit., in the city of New Orleans, willfully and knowingly aid, assist, procure, 
counsel and advise the said piracies and robberies.” Pierre Lafitte had been 
arrested, and, bail having been refused in his case, was then a prisonner in the 
New Orleans calaboose. These proceedings indicated a more vigorous policy on 
the part of the authorities as against Barataria, and Jean Lafitte had actually gone 
to the island to prepare for the removal of the establishment to some more secure 
place. 


But without perceiving, evidently, that he has hopelesly convicted 
Lafitte of the meanest and tamest motives, Mr. Mitchell attempts in 
the next sentence to throw the whole force of the evidence on the 
other side—“ Such was the situation when the British officers arrived 
with their tempting offer!” What temptation there could be in a 
proposition requiring the abandonment of his imprisoned brother 
and lieutenants, with all his enterprises, and the placing of himself, 
his men and his possessions under the doubtful protection of a nation 
rigorous in her punishment of such evil doers and against whom he 
had trespassed repeatedly,—is most difficult indeed to comprehend 
by one who desires, like Mr. Mitchell, to steer clear of romanticism. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that the battle of New Orleans 
occurred after the declaration of peace, ending the war of 1812; and 
the trend of events for a considerable time previous had been such 
that Lafitte must have been a fool, rather than the shrewd and far- 
seeing rascal he certainly was, to have considered Great Britain’s 
cause anything but hopeless. 

It may be said in brief that Mr. Gayarré’s view coincides perfectly 
with, if it did not suggest that expressed by Mr. Mitchell. He 
admits the crisis in the affairs of the pirates, but also seems to think 
this adds to the virtue of Lafitte instead of betraying the true inward- 
ness of lis pretended patriotism. Fortunately for the credit of 
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Louisiana and the United States, the authorities only hastened their 
preparations to root out the Baratarians; although Claiborne, who 
had formerly stood alone in honest opposition to Lafitte, was now 
the only one, with the single exception of General Villeré, who was 
generous enough to receive the outlaw’s submission, now that his 
weakness was manifested. This was a pleasing proof that the gover- 
nor’s course had been disinterested throughout. But the polished 
desperadoes were insincere and unworthy ; and we must rejoice that 
Claiborne’s counsel did not prevail, in spite of the complaint of Mr. 
Gayarré, that “there was in preparation for the destruction of the two 
outlawed brothers, an expedition which was carried through with the 
utmost vigor, notwithstanding a full knowledge of the patriotic 
course they were pursuing.” 

Under the command of Captain, afterwards Commodore, Patter- 
son, this expedition was soon under way. The pirates, it is affirmed, 
supposed it directed against the British and were thus surprised at 
Barataria. They made a show of fight at first, but, according to the 
official report, soon deserted their vessels and fled to their retreats 
on the mainland. ‘The brothers Lafitte were among those who 
escaped (Pierre having previously contrived his exit from the New 
Orleans jail), 

Soon after the proposals of the British to the Baratarians had 
been made public through Lafitte’s disclosures, General Jackson, 
from his headquarters at Mobile had sent forth a proclamation in 
his accustomed violent style. He said: 


I ask you, Louisianians, can we place any confidence in the honor of men who 
have courted an alliance with pirates and robbers? Have not these noble Britons— 
these honorable men, Colonel Nicholls and Captain W. H. Percy, the true repre- 
sentatives of their royal master—done this? Have they not made offers to the 
pirates of Barataria to join them and their holy cause? And have they not dared 
to insult you by calling on you to associate as brothers with them and these hell- 
ish banditti? Confident that any attempt to invade our soil will be repelled, the 
undersigned calls not upon either pirates or robbers to join him in the glorious 
Cause, ; 


But when Jackson reached New Orleans and saw the inadequate 
force at his command, his temper changed materially. John Lafitte 
called upon him in person and made so favorable an impression that 
not only was the pirate chief permitted to serve with Jackson’s 
army, but a general jail delivery was granted to the many Baratarians 
and other criminals who were willing to enlist. And thus, says Mr. 
Gayarré, “ General Jackson, fettered as he was by his own words 
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and acts, revised his decision, changed his mind, and henceforth 
trusted to the utmost Lafitte and his bandits.” 

The outlaws fought bravely in the battle of New Orleans, so far 
as we know—it was a business at which they were adepts. Lafitte’s 
lieutenants, however, won more renown in the engagement than 
their chieftain, whose actual participation has even been denied 
altogether, though probably on insufficient grounds. Jackson’s tes- 
timony concerning the pirates, issued in his general orders following 
the battle, is as follows : 

Captains Dominique and Beluche, lately commanding privateers at Barataria, 
with part of their former crews and many brave citizens of New Orleans, were 
stationed at Batteries Nos. 3 and 4. The General cannot avoid giving his warm 
approbation of the manner in which those gentlemen have uniformly conducted 
themselves under his command, and of the gallantry with which they have 
redeemed the pledge they gave at the opening of the campaign to defend the 
country. The brothers Lafitte have exhibited the same courage and fidelity, and 
the General promises that the government shall be duly apprised of their conduct. 

Upon this Mr. Gayarré justly comments: “It is impossible to 
refrain from a smile when observing in how short a time General 
Jackson had modified his views concerning those men. On the 21st 
of September they were ‘pirates and hellish banditti.’ On the aist 
of January they were ‘ privateers and gentlemen.’”’ And yet, speak- 
ing of Jackson’s cordiality exhibited towards them, this author asks 
the absurd question: “ Would he have dune so if he had continued 
to consider these men as pirates and cut-throats?” Certainly not. 
He no longer considered them as pirates and cut-throats, but as ex- 
pirates and reformed cut-throats, who had “amply atoned ” for the 
past—blotted out their thousand crimes with the one virtue ‘which 
he especially admired. 

It was, no doubt, principally Jackson’s influence at Washington 
which secured President Madison’s indefensible proclamation of 
February 6, 1815, in which he granted “ full and free pardon of all 
offenses committed in violation of any act or acts of Congress touch- 
ing the revenue, trade or commerce of the United States with foreign 
nations, at any time before the 8th of January, 1815, by any person 
or persons whatsoever, being inhabitants of New Orleans and the 
adjacent country, or being inhabitants of the island of Barataria and 
the places adjacent in the State of Louisiana.” 

In this apologetical document Madison is forced to descend to 
euphemisms of the worst sort in slurring over the outrages perpe- 
trated by the pirates, thereby laying us open to the just sneer of a 
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foreign author, that “thus an apology is made for Lafitte and his 
companions even by a President of the United States !""® 

Mr. Gayerré in defending the brothers Lafitte, exhibits the most 
painful contradiction and confusion. He acknowledges that they 
sometimes resorted to murder, but asserts their reluctance to do so ; 
and in order to prove this, declares that prudential reasons alone 
were sufficient to restrain them! We give his own words on this 
point : 

Pierre and John Lafitte always objected to unnecessary violence. When 
opposed by force they used force ; they wounded or killed their adversaries, but 
never wantonly (!)—they even avoided it as much as possible, and that from evident 
reasons and prudential motives. Whenever there was any armed collision, Jean Lafitte 
in particular, always strove to put an end to it, and to make it as little tatal as pos- 
sible. On one occasion, when carrying merchandise through Bayou Lafourche, he 
was attacked by a post of revenue officers stationed on shore. He repulsed them 
successfully, but almost apologized for the blood he shed, saying to the men he 
fought : ‘* I desire you to know that I am averse to such strifes, but at the same 
time you must distinctly understand that I prefer losing my life rather than my 
goods, 

Is not such an apology worthy of Robin Hood himself? And 
this from one of the chief apostles of the anti-romantic school! 
Another convincing argument—to Mr. Gayarré, at least—is the fact, 
as he states, that Captain Dominique, one of Lafitte’s lieutenants, 
lived in New Orleans, and many years later dying there, “was bu- 
ried at the public expense—a poverty which demonstrates that he 
could not have been much of a pirate!” Notwithstanding that the 
Baratarian nest was disastrously broken up, that Dominique had the 
habits of his class, and that New Orleans has always been notorious 
for its gambling opportunities—not to speak of a hundred other pos- 
sible exigencies—Mr. Gayarré considers the final poverty of this 
man a “demonstration” that he was no pirate! Such nonsense re- 
quires no comment. 

Again, he finds one of the Lafittes serving as a second in a duel 
in which the second on the other side, St. Géme, “ had no superior 
in New Orleans as to social position,” and “was considered by the 
whole population asa sortof Bayard.” Wherefore he asks : “Would 
St. Géme have consented to meet Lafitte in the capacity I have men- 
tioned if the latter had really been looked upon as a pirate?” In 
view of the immoral regard for the pirates always manifested by the 

16. ** Life of Jean Lafitte, the Pirate of the Mexican Gulf.” By “ W. B.,”’ in the United 


Service Magazine, reprinted in Litte/i’s Living Age, March 6, 1852. (No. 407, vol. xxxii., pp. 
433-446.) 
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“best citizens ” of New Orleans, together with their complete vindi- 
cation and recent glorification by Jackson and Madison as heroes 
of the battle of New Orleans, should we not rather ask : Would not 
St. Géme deem it an honor to meet Lafitte in that capacity ? 

We have presented at length the facts upon which Mr. Gayarré 
builds his extraordinary opinion of the Lafittes. He believes that 
any one reading his “ strictly historical narrative will come to the 
conclusion that they were merchant smugglers, and no more—not 
entirely degraded, but susceptible of noble sentiments and generous 
actions.” As for himself, “after much investigation,” he “ cannot 
but think that they were mere smugglers, eager for ill-gotten lucre, 
it is true, but adverse to shedding blood, which they always did 
reluctantly !” 

In one of his letters of repentance to Governor Claiborne, Jean 
Lafitte described himself as “the stray sheep wishing to return to 
the sheepfold.” If it could be shown that after his disappearance 
from New Orleans Lafitte had lived in retirement, honesty and re- 
pentance during the rest of his life, some slight excuse might be 
found for the various palliations of his crimes which we have been con- 
sidering. It may have been this necessity which has induced so many 
writers to say, or insinuate, that his latter years are “obscured in a 
mystery that is likely to be perpetual.” But Mr. Gayarré closes 
with a clue which should have impelled him to search further; while 
he is still more reprehensible if, having done so, he withheld from 
his readers every hint of the result of his investigation. He states 
that Lafitte “seems ” to have settled at Galveston, Texas, from 1806 
to 1820, “ when he was expelled from that locality, some say by the 
Mexican government, and others by the United States.” Thus he 
leaves the subject. 

Mr. H. H. Bancroft states” that little is known of the movements 
of Jean Lafitte during the two years succeeding his departure from 
New Orleans, although “he seems to have cruised about the gulf 
and endeavored, though unsuccessfully, to establish himself at Port- 
au-Prince.” (American State Papers, xi., 351.) 

But from this point there appears little of the mystery and 
obscurity we have heard so much about. We shall quote from Mr. 
Bancroft’s condensed account, compiled from documentary authori- 
ties easily accessible : 


17. Vol. xi. of ** History of the Pacific States,” and vol. ii. of *‘ North Mexican States and 
Texas.”’ San Francisco, 1889 ; pages 39-43. 
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A few days after the departure of Aury!® from Galveston . . . Lafitte 
appeared at the island with his privateers. The number of his followers was then 
about forty, and onthe 15th of April, 1817, these freebooters proceeded to estab- 
lish a government, with the object of ‘‘ capturing Spanish property under what 
they called the Mexican flag, but without an idea of aiding the revolution in 
Mexico, or that of any of the Spanish revolted colonies.” (Raymon Espagnol’s tes- 
timony,’® in American State Papers, xi., 359.) It seemed good . . . to 
imitate the policy of Aury in order that their lawless captures might be introduced 
into Louisiana with less trouble. . . . Under the auspices of this worthy 
administration, Galveston soon became the asylum of refugees from justice and 
desperadoes of every nationality and dye. By the end of the year, Lafitte’s fol- 
lowers numbered nearly 1,000 men, and their depredations in the Gulf were 
carried on to such an extent that Spanish commerce was almost swept from that 
sea, The United States government would have broken up the nest but for the 
opposition of the Spanish minister, Onis. The boundary question had not yet 
been settled, and it was feared that if the government at Washington dispersed 
the buccaneers from Galveston by armed forces, it would retain possession of the 
island.*® Thus for years the Pirate of the Gulf remained unmolested. On the 
site where the city of Galveston now stands he erected a fort, and built himself a 
house, around which numerous other edifices soon sprung up, forming a busy settle- 
ment, which he named Campeachy. On the gth of October, 1819, Galveston was 
declared a port of entry of the Republic of Texas, which had lately been pro 
claimed by the leaders of another expedition into the country, and Lafitte was 
made governor of the place. Shortly afterward one of his followers, named Brown, 
robbed an American vessel near the Sabine, and being pursued by the United 
States schooner Lynx, Captain Madison, he abandoned his boats and escaped 
with the crews to land. The Lynx sailed to Galveston, and Lafitte summarily 
hanged Brown. Madison was satisfied with this prompt measure, and with the 
disposition shown by Lafitte to bring the other culprits to justice (see the corres- 
pondence on this matter between Captain Madison and Lafitte, in Mile’s Register, 
xvil,, 395-6; also, ‘‘.A Day with Lafitte,” in Democratic Review, vi., 40). But 
in the following year another American vessel was taken by one of Lafitte’s 
cruisers and scuttled at Matagorda Bay. The government at Washington sent a 
commission®! to inquire into the case, and the Report being unfavorable to Lafitte, 
the Enterprise, Lieutenant Kearney, was sent early in 1821, to break up the Gal- 
veston establishment. Kearney visited the freebooter in his house, where he was 
hospitably entertained, Lafitte, aware of the fixed determination of the United 
States government, proceeded to obey orders. He destroyed his fortifications, 
paid off and disbanded his men, and on board his favorite vessel, the Pride, sailed 
away forever from the shores of Texas. ?? , 


18 Reference to this remarkable adventurer will be found further on. 

19 Raymon Espagnol held’ the office of ‘Secretary of the Treasury and age A Public”’ 
under this farcical ae. and was a prominent participant in the whole affair. It is 
noticeable that only Lafitte’s lieutenants were elected to office or signed papers. 

20 See the objections raised by Onis, December 6, 1817, when informed of measures taken 
by the President to suppress these marauders. (American State Papers, xii., 11.) 

2t Composed of Dr. Oliver and Messrs. Johnson and Davis, all of New Orleans. 

22. Lafitte continued to cruise about the West India waters, the despoiler of such craft as 
he dared attack, till near his death, in 1826. He was buried in Yucatan, in the cemetery 
‘Campo Sanco,” of the town of Cil4m or Dilam. 
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The writers we have reviewed, excepting Mr. Mitchel, could not 
of course have seen the above when their articles were written. But 
this fact affords no excuse. Nearly all the original documents from 
which Bancroft’s compact statement is compiled—containing a mul- 
titude of interesting details which he does not touch upon—have 
been in evidence for fifty years or more. Nor is this all. It will be 
remembered that the original article in De Bow’s, which inaugurated 
the controversy, was published in 1851. The final article of the 
Delta editor, with its limited horizon, but sweeping statements—the 
model of so many since—made its appearance in 1855. Between 
these two dates, in the spring of 1852 in fact, there appeared in this 
country, in Zéttell’s Living Age, the article by “W. B.,” already 
referred to in a note. This monograph by a foreigner is the most 
careful, complete, systematic and healthy presentation of Lafitte 
that we have been able to find from that day to this. 

It appeared before the false and dogmatic ebullition of the editor 
of the De/ta, and ought to have checked his rashness. The same 
thing applies to every writer since who has failed to correct his mis- 
apprehensions from the same authority. “W. B.” availed himself of 
the same documentary sources as Bancroft for Lafitte’s Galveston 
career. This he supplemented with carefully collected reminiscences 
from United States army officers who had visited Lafitte officially, as 
well as from such of the pirate’s lieutenants as could be induced to 
open their mouths. Mr. Gayarré was distressed that he had not 
informed himself “thoroughly” about the Lafittes in his youth from 
several of their “ former companions, clients and moneyed associates.” 
This is precisely what ‘“ W. B.” attempted to do, but on a much 
larger scale. His frank confession shows that it was quite impossi- 
ble to “thoroughly inform” himself in this way, however ; 
and that Mr. Gayarré would have been much less successful with the 
few accessible to him in New Orleans. But “W. B.” demonstrated 
the desperate character of Lafitte’s operations by the information 
which he could not get, as much as by that which he did obtain. He 
remarks : 

Although there are still living some of Lafitte’s officers, men, companions, and 
agents, in the United States, the West Indies and Texas, it is not convenient for 
them to disclose particulars. 

One such officer, after giving a statement of externals, signifi- 
cantly added: “It willbe very difficult to get at particulars, some 
of them being of a strange character.” 
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The wife of another lieutenant, who had frequently accompanied 
her husband on expeditions, related some ‘‘ very strange stories of 
their cruel behavior towards the prisoners.” At first she “ did not 
like it,” but “soon got used to it.” 

Our author quotes the expression of an author at the time of 
Captain Patterson’s expedition against Barataria: ‘“‘ The breaking 
up of this piratical establishment is of great importance to the United 
States, for it is ascertained that vessels clearing from New Orleans 
with passengers had been captured and every soul on board murdered. 
‘They took indiscriminately vessels of every nation, and this fact was 
well known at New Orleans, Pensacola, etc.” 

From “ W. B.” we learn that “one Commodore D’Aure, who had 
obtained from the Mexican revolutionary agent, Herrea, who resided 
at New Orleans, a commission nominating him governor of the 
province of Texas, and general in the republican army . . . took 
possession of Galveston Island,” having with him “some of the 
Lafittes or Baratarians.” 

The collector of the port of New Orleans complains of these out- 
laws in a letter dated August 1, 1817. “ The most shameful violations 
of the slave acts, as well as our revenue laws, continue to be com- 
mitted with impunity by a motley mixture of freebooters and smug- 
glers at Galveston, under the Mexican flag, being in reality little less 
than the re-establishment of Lafitte’s Baratarian bands, somewhat 
more out of the reach of justice . . . The establishment was 
recently made there by a Commodore Aury.” ‘They maintained, 
he declared, a “ pretended court of admiralty” for the condemnation 
of prizes through a form of law. In a second communication, the 
collector notes the withdrawal of Aury, and the subsequent ingress 
of Lafitte, which we have already noted. 

Lafitte’s cheaply purchased reputation for patriotism in Louisiana 
suffered a severe collapse in Texas, where no persuasion of General 
Long and others could induce him to lift a finger to secure the inde- 
pendence of Texas. He generously “ wished them well” in the fight, 
but bent all his energies on his own selfish enterprises. In a letter to 
General Long, written in 1819, Lafitte gave the following heroic 
account of himself: ‘The last eight years of my life have been 
devoted to warring against Spanish cruelty and despotism.” 

Lafitte also gave his own version of his origin,” in which, as 
usual, he figures as a martyr. None of the writers we have been 

23. Quoted by H. H. Bancroft. 
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criticising seem aware of the existence of this pathetic burst of con- 
fidence, else they would surely have utilized it as another proof of 
the docility and harmlessness of its author. This bit of romantic 
autobiography was put forth by Lafitte, in 1821, under the stimulus 
of one of his own dinners, given to Lieutenant Kearney and the offi- 
cers of the Enterprise, on the occasion of their visit to Galveston to 
expel him from that coast. 

According to his own story, Lafitte was a rich merchant of Santo 
Domingo, who closed up all his affairs in that island about the year 
1803 purchased and fitted up a ship with his possessions and family 
aboard, and set sail for France. Overtaken by a Spanish man-of- 
war, he was captured, stripped of his wealth, and left with his wife 
on a barren sand key. Here an American schooner found him and 
conveyed him to New Orleans. Goaded to desperation by this 
outrage, Lafitte joined some reckless characters, and fitting up a 
schooner set forth to wreak eternal vengeance against Spain. “ For 
fifteen years,” he added with a heroic flourish, “I have carried on a 
war against Spain. So long as I live I am at war with Spain. 


Although they call me a pirate, I am not guilty of attacking any 


vessel of the English or French.” * 


Lafitte’s significant failure here to claim equal innocency of all 
trespass against American commerce might seem strange, did we not 
remember that he was addressing American officers sent to expel him 
for just such an offence. His own account of the beginning of his 
sea-faring career at New Orleans, moreover, is quite at variance with 
the emphatic assertions of his apologists, that he was a land-lubber 
and a blacksmith, ignorant of the first principles of nautical 
knowledge. 

The New Orleans writers have accepted Lafitte’s statements 
about himself, made in that city, and defended them against all other 
testimony. But if they had searched at Galveston for the pirate’s 
later statements, they would have found a sufficient refutation of 
their view of the matter even from his own lips. Thus while they 
make him a mere blacksmith and land agent, by his own admission 
he owned and commanded a vessel before he saw New Orleans ; and 
immediately procured another after his arrival in that city, and set 
out on a mission of vengeance. Indeed, these admissions, if we 
could give them any credence, would seem to make plausible the 


24. It is important here to note the demand of Sir W., H. Percy during the war of 1812 for 
the restitution of several British merchantmen ‘‘detained’’ at Barataria. 
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stories of Lafitte’s earlier piracies. Is not his own statement that he 
was sole preprietor of a vessel freighted with all his effects, a signifi- 
cant confession from one charged with having in very truth sailed a 
ship on his own account—and that under the black flag? 

But we do not cite Lafitte’s inconsistent statements as placing 
any confidence in them one way or the other ; although they should 
make a very valuable, if troublesome, addition to the information of 
the school of writers who persist in receiving the scoundrel’s own 
estimate of himself in the face of the most overwhelming evidence 
on the other side. But even these, in whatever light they may con- 
tinue to regard his career in Louisiana, must henceforth admit 
that in Texas, at least, Lafitte was something more than a 
“merchant smuggler” or “a practical free trader.” In Texas, if not 
in Louisiana, he fully earned his title of “‘ Pirate of the Gulf ;” and 
the romanticists cannot be lawfully deprived of the pleasure of 
applying it. 

A pirate of the worst character Lafitte most assuredly was— 
covetous, murderous, unprincipled and contemptible ; brave enough, 
no doubt, at the head of a crew of desperadoes, but ready to sacrifice 
his own men or resort to the most humiliating pretense in order 
to escape impending retribution. 

Byron’s lines, which present Lafitte’s name 


“ Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes,” 


accurately, portray the false figure created by the very writers who 
have most abused the poet. But for ourselves we cannot accept the 
characterization without a correction, We have seen indications 
enough of the thousand or more crimes; but have searched in vain 
for the single virtue. 


FRANK ALLABEN, 





ORLANDO BRONSON POTTER. 


Orlando Bronson Potter, born at Charlemont, Franklin county, 
Massachusetts, March 10, 1823, is descended through both his father 
and mother from Puritan pioneers, who came over from England 
among the early emigrants. John Potter, his direct paternal ances- 
tor, was born in England in 1607, came to America in 1638, and 
settling at New Haven, Connecticut, became one of the signers of 
the “Plantation Covenant,” drawn up June 4th, 1639. Samuel 
Potter, the father of Orlando B., was born at Hamden and reared 
in Northford, New Haven county, Connecticut. He removed to 
Charlemont in 1819, carrying his effects by two ox teams, and soon 
thereafter was married to Sophia Rice. ‘The founder of her family 
in America, Edmund Rice, came from Barkhamstead, England, and 
settled at Sudbury, Mass., in 1638. Moses Rice, great-grandson of 
Edmund, and himself the great-grandfather of Mrs. Potter, was the 
first settler and principal proprietor of the town of Charlemont, where 
he was killed by the Indians, in 1755, while defending the fort he 
had built to protect the settlement. 

Orlando B. Potter was the third of ten children, He worked 
upon his father’s farm at Charlemont until sixteen years of age, and 
during the last six years of this period the management of the farm 
devolved largely upon him, his father being much of the time absent 
from home on public business. Between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen the enterprising lad prepared himself for college, working 
on the farm during spring and summer, and attending school in 
autumn and winter. He entered Williams College in August, 1841. 
He maintained a high standing in his classes, but ill health and lack 
of funds forced him to leave the institution in his sophomore year. 
After a short mackerel-fishing trip, he taught school, serving in this 
capacity the academies at East and West Dennis on Cape Cod. 
Having resolved to study law, in order to provide means, he engaged 
in the spring of 1845 to teach a class of young ladies afternoons ; 
and at the same time rented several acres of stubble ground, enriched 
with a fertilizer made of sea-weed cut with his own hands from the 
rocks on the sea-shore at low tide, and cultivated his garden during 
the forenoon of each day. In August, 1845, he closed his school, 
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harvested his remaining garden products and what he could not 
market at home, carried in a fishing schooner to Provincetown and 
peddled from house to house with a horse and cart, and with the 
money thus earned entered the Law School of Harvard College in 
1845. 

He continued the study of law at Harvard, and in the office of 
the late Charles G. Thomas, at Boston, until 1848, during the time 
teaching two terms of school. During part of this time, to eke out 
his means, he boarded himself, buying and cooking his own provis- 
ions. He was admitted to the bar, in Boston, in 1848. Declining 
a partnership with Mr, Thomas, the young lawyer opened an office 
at Court Square, Boston, and one in South Reading, ten miles from 
the city, attending the former office during the day and the latter in 
the evenings. He evinced considerable skill and tact as a collector 
of bad debts, was successful from the start, and soon had a paying 
practice. His defense of two young men engaged in the sewing 
machine business, Messrs. William O. Grover and William E. Baker, 
against an unjust claim, in 1852, proved an important factor in 
determining his career, for he soon became interested with them, 
forming the firm of Grover, Baker & Company, in which he took 
the active management of the financial and even more important, 
legal departments. In both these spheres he was eminently success- 
ful, and he made the Grover & Baker business one of the most 
profitable of any sewing machine business known during that time 
or since, 

In May, 1853, he removed to New York to establish the business 
here. In 1854, the company was chartered, and from that time 
known as the Grover and Baker Sewing Machine Company. Mr. 
Potter was its first and only president. As general manager, he 
directed the policy of the company in the disposal of machines, even 
to the details of office management and agents’ terms. He was 
familiar with all features of the business and made it a point to 
understand all. The aciive business of this company terminated in 
1876, and from that time he has not been identified with manufact- 
uring or commercial trade. 

From the time of his removal to New York, until his death, Mr. 
Potter was actively identified with the growth of New York city, 
constructing under his personal supervision many large stores and 
warehouses, and at the same time becoming well known and highly 
respected in financial circles. He was the originator of our present 
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national banking system. The unsatisfactory scheme of state banks 
was in operation at the beginning of the civil war, and realizing the 
inability of the system to sustain the business of the country and 
furnish means for the war, immediately after the defeat at Bull Run, 
Mr. Potter wrote the following exhaustive letter to the Secretary of 


the Treasury. 


Hon. S. P. CHAsE, 
SECRETARY OF THE U.S. TREASURY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DEAR SiR :—I beg leave to suggest for your consideration a plan 
which occurs to me as certain, if adopted, to secure for the country 
several ends a/ways important, but especially so now. 


PLAN. 


Allow banks and bankers, duly authorized, in the loyal states, to 
secure their bills by depositing with a superintendent appointed by 
the government, U. S. stocks at their par value, in the same way 
that the banks and bankers in New York now secure their circula- 
tion, by depositing New York State and U. S. stocks with the State, 
thus making the stocks of the U. S. a basis of banking on which 
alone a mattonal circulation can be secured. To do this, it is neces- 
sary only for the government to authorize and appoint a superintend- 
ent connected with the Treasury, whose duty it shall be to receive 
from duly authorized banks and bankers within loyal states, U. S. 
stocks in sums of not /ess than, say $200,000 from one party, and 
hold the same as security for an equal amount of bills to be properly 
stamped and signed by such superintendent, and delivered to the 
depositing bank or banker. This mark or stamp and signature of 
such superintendent to guarantee to the holder of the bills issued 
that the same are secured by U. S. stocks deposited with and held 
by the government ; and that in case the same shall fail to be re- 
deemed by the bank or banker issuing them, then, on due demand 
and protest, such superintendent will sell, after proper notice to the 
bank or banker, and apply to the redemption of said bills the stocks 
held to secure the same. 

This money might properly be designated United States currency, 
as distinguishing it from the bills issued in the several states, and 
not ¢hus secured, and should be so plainly and unmistakably desig- 
nated as to be readily distinguishable everywhere at sight. It might 
be received and paid out by the government in cases where it is not 
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otherwise agreed or provided, but this is not at all essential to the 
plan, and might encounter the prejudices of those who think specie 
more reliable than the faith and covenant of the government under 
which they live. 

The plan will be fully understood by an examination of the stat- 
utes of this State regulating the securing of their circulations by our 
banks, by deposit with the State. 

The objects which will be secured by this plan are : 

First.—It is obvious that the bills thus secured will have, in 
whatever State issued, a national circulation, and be worth the same 
in all parts of the country ; nay, these bills will be worth their face 
wherever American commerce is known. A ready medium of ex- 
change would be always at hand throughout the country and be- 
tween all parts of it, and all fluctuations and trouble in this respect 
would be forever ended. 

Second.—The fact that in this way banks and bankers could obtain 
a national circulation for their bills would make United States stocks 
eagerly sought after by them, and their price would be a/ways main- 
tained at or above par, though they bore only a low rate of interest. 
Four per cents. could never fall below par after the system is fairly 
understood and at work. 

Third.—This will enable capitalists in the older States, by invest- 
ing in United States stocks, to engage in banking and furnish a cur- 
rency to the younger States which will be equally serviceable to them 
as if issued in their own States. A bill thus secured issued in Boston 
will circulate as well in Oregon as if issued in Oregon, and probably 
better. 

Fourth.—None of the objections justly urged against a United 
States bank lie against this plan. It gives to the government no 
power to bestow favors, and does not place a dollar in its hands to 
lend. It leaves the banks and bankers of the several States to do 
their business as now, in the same banking houses and under the 
same direction, within such safeguards and limitations as the several 
States may themselves impose. The banks will hold their charters 
from, be controlled by, and be accountable to their several states, as 
before. All the government does by this plan is to place upon so 
much of the currency as is secured dy tts own stocks the stamp of 
nationality, to the extent of placing upon.each bill so secured its 
assurance that the bill is so secured to the bill holder, and that upon 
failure of the bank, the stocks deposited with the government officer 
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shall be by him sold, and the proceeds applied to redeem the 
bills, 

Fifth—lf the United States debt should not be sufficient to 
afford sufficient security for the bank circulation of the country, the 
banks can issue bills for domestic circulation, secured by the stocks 
of their own States, as they do now, the bills being so marked as to 
be readily distinguishable at sight from those secured by United 
States stocks. Indeed, all the bills secured by United States stocks 
deposited with the government should have engraved upon them some 
suitable stamp, which should be the same upon every bill, so that it 
might readily decome familiar to everybody. 

Sixth.—This would make the government and capital mutually 
dependent on each other, and every bank and banker would feel a 
daily interest in supporting and keeping the government credit above 
suspicion. Every citizen, too, who is supplied with such a currency 
—a currency which will be equal to gold throughout every foot of 
our territory, and everywhere of the same value, with which he can 
travel from Oregon to Florida and from Maine to New Mexico— 
would feel and realize, every time he handled or looked at such a 
bill bearing the national mark, that the union of these States is verily 
a personal benefit and blessing to all. 

If it is thought more prudent, but ninety per cent. of the stocks 
deposited may be issued in bills, and thus all fluctuations in the 
stocks be provided against. 

Exactly what legislation would be required to carry out this plan 
you will readily see. One simple statute, creating the superintend- 
ent and directing him how to receive and hold the stocks, mark the 
bills, and sell and apply the stocks to the redemption of the 
bills in case of failure of any bank issuing them, would be 
all that would be demanded. Such a statute passed, and the 
national stocks would instantly be absorbed by the banks, because ¢hus, 
and thus only, could they make their circulation national. No sooner 
would one bank supply itself with such a currency than a// must, in 
self-defense, because the people would have a national currency for 
daily use, and would deal with the banks who could supply this. 
The several States will promptly provide the requisite legislation on 
their part, by providing that this United States currency need not be 
further secured by deposits with the State. 

The adoption of this plan could not fail to put an end to all 
financial troubles during the war, and be an increasing benefit and 
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blessing ever after ; while it would supply all the means required for 
the war, it would instantly enable the older and newer portions of 
the country to increase their trade with each other, by supplying to 
such newer portions an abundant and perfectly safe currency. 

If it be said that this plan bases the currency upon a permanent 
national debt, the answer is, it bases so much of the currency as is 
necessary for the purposes of exchange and inter-state commerce 
upon the credit of the nation, and leaves with the nation, by regu- 
lating the amount of its debt or limiting the amount of bills which 
may be thus stamped and secured, the power to control the amount 
of the national currency, and keep it within the wants of the people ; 
while the power of loaning the money and using it reposes with the 
people, exactly as now, through their banks. Bankers can get no 
more bills than Congress authorizes, and legislators or politicians 
cannot handle one dollar of these bills unless they are placed in their 
hands by the owners of them. It is impossible to see how such a 
system can be made use of for political ends. 

This plan has many decided advantages over the present expe- 
dient of treasury notes. It makes it for the direct interest of every 
bank and banker to keep the United States stocks above par. It also 
puts upon the banks, and not upon the government, the redemption 
of the circulation, the government only acting as trustee in selling 
the deposited stocks in case the bank fails to redeem. 

A permanent national debt of sufficient amount for these purposes, 
which is a bond of union, a guaranty for peace, and a daily conven- 
ience and blessing to all, will have no terrors for a people whose 
interests have been the sport of fluctuations in exchange, as ours 
have for the last ten years. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
O. B. Porrer. 
New York, August 14, 1861. 


This plan, after careful consideration and discussion, was at 
length adopted by Congress in the National Banking Act, passed 
February 25, 1863. 

A Whig before the war, Mr. Potter voted for Lincoln in 1860, 
and since 1861 has been allied with the Democratic party. In 1878 
he was nominated for Congress from the Tenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, but was defeated. In the fall of 1882 Mr. 
Potter was elected to Congress from the Eleventh Congressional 
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District of New York. He served upon the House Committees on 
Banking and Currency and on Expenditures in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and contrary to the usual custom with new members, was 
called upon to participate in most ‘of the important discussions 
before the House. He opposed every step towards centralization by 
assuming to the general government the duties and responsibilities 
of the States. 

Among other services, in speeches delivered June 13, 1884, and 
February 11, 1885, he contended successfully for the extension of 
the free delivery system under the postal service to towns and cities 
not then supplied by such service. Again, in the consular and 
diplomatic service of the country he opposed, ina speech delivered 
May 14, 1884, the reduction in salaries in this field to a point so low 
that the service could only be entered by the wealthy, contending 
that these duties should be shared equally by those not possessed of 
wealth, and to this end should be rewarded by just and adequate 
compensation. Almost unsupported upon his side of the House, he 
urged that the necessary authority be given the President to com- 
plete negotiations then in progress for the acquisition by this gov- 
ernment of the control of the Nicaragua canal route. In opposition 
to the Democratic side of the House he supported successfully the 
Senate amendment then pending authorizing the Postmaster-General 
to contract for carrying our foreign mails in American bottoms, 
under the American flag, at the same price.paid foreign ships for 
equivalent service. Mr. Potter declined renomination for Congress 
in 1884. 

In the affairs of the city of New York also, Mr. Potter was one 
of the most prominent and well known citizens, active in local pub- 
lic affairs and of national reputation. He was identified with state 
and national legislation affecting mercantile and commercial inter- 
ests. He originated and secured enactment of the laws under which 
the debt of the city is being refunded at a low rate of interest ; and 
he contested in the Supreme Court the law of the State ordering the 
destruction of the city reservoir at Forty-second street, and gained a 
decision of the unconstitutionality of the law on the ground that 
the State could not control the private property of the city. For 
this service he received a vote of -thanks from the Common Council 
of New York. 

In 1886 there was a movement by the independent citizens of 
New York city for the election of a mayor independently of party 
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machinery. At a public meeting, called for this purpose, a com- 
mittee of one hundred was appointed to make such a nomination. 

This committee, in its report recommending unanimously the nom- 
ination of Mr. Potter, said : 


The Mayor should be a citizen in fact as in name, whose interests are identi- 
fied with good government, and who would be a conspicuous sufferer among the 
taxpayers and laborers on whom the burdens of bad government fall ; he should be 
a man of integrity and courage, already tried in public life and not found wanting, 
able to face and resist the pressure of private friends and public enemies ; one 
whose character is so high and his ambition so pure that no one can imagine him 
to seek any end but the public good, and whose experience and knowledge of men 
forbid the fear that he will be blinded or deceived. If, besides, he is a man 
whose estate is already so great that the pecuniary temptations of office have no 
meaning to him; if he is one who has made for many years a special study of 
municipal goverment in all its departments ; who has familiarized himself with 
that confused mass of statutes known as the charter of our city ; with the working of 
every branch of its administration, with the opportunities it offers to schemers and 
plunderers for self-enrichment and for political chicanery, and who is peculiarly 
qualified by the habits of a long life of efficient and successful business manage- 
ment to improve that administration in practice as well as to amend it in theory— 
if all these special endowments for this office can be found united in one man, we 
are fortunate in having an ideal candidate for the mayoralty. Add to all this such 
standing and influence with the best elements of the dominant national party of 
this city as make it impossible for any faction to hope to elect an inferior man in 
opposition to him, and we have some of the reasons which determine our Executive 
Committee to present to you the name of Orlando B. Potter for the office of Mayor 
of New York. 


He declined this nomination, however, and, after the union of 
the Democratic party upon Hon. Abram S. Hewitt as candidate, he 
gave to him his enthusiastic and unreserved support. 

In 1889 he was Chairman of the Committee on Transportation of 
the Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration of Washington. He 
was one of the original committee of fifty which protested against 
the State Convention of February, 1892, and which resulted in the 
Syracuse Convention and the nomination of President Cleveland at 
Chicago in June following. As stated in the resolutions of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, passed soon after his 
death, among other things: “From that time (1884) Mr. Potter 
became the most prominent man in this state in championing the 
improvement and preservation of our state canals, and upon the 
death of Abram B. Miller was made Chairman of the Canal Committee 
of this Board. He represented this Board on several occasions in 
the National Board of Trade and in other gatherings and conven- 
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tions, Not a winter for ten years has passed without his making 
frequent visits to Albany to use his influence and persuasion before 
committees and with members of the legislature and the Governor 
in behalf of public interests.” 

In May, 1892, when the plot of lots on Convent Avenue between 
142d and 143d streets, on which stand the thirteen historical gum 
trees planted by Alexander Hamilton in 1802, in commemoration of 
the union of the thirteen States which first formed the United States 
of America, were sold at auction, Mr. Potter purchased the plot at 
considerable above its real value. The shoots from which these 
trees have grown were cut for the purpose by General Hamilton at 
Mount Vernon, with the object of adding an additional interest to 
what he knew would be, in the far future, a national monument, 
commemorative of a great historical event, and which he felt pos- 
terity would jealously guard, not only for his sake, but also from the 
sympathy that would be felt with the patriotic purpose which 
prompted this act of commemoration. Mr. Potter purchased the 
property for the sole purpose of preserving this historical memorial 
of the past, of which too few are left in the city of New York, and 
he hoped to see the plot made into a public park to effect this pur- 
pose, to which end he intended to donate the ground on which the 
trees stand to the city if the park should be established by it. 

Mr. Potter was given the honorary degree of LL.D., by Williams 
College in 1889. 

The bent of his mind was always towards serious things. Mind- 
ful of his own early struggles, he took great interest in young men, 
and was ever ready with friendly counsel and assistance to help 
those he thought deserving. He was an earnest friend to the col- 
ored race, and was always ready to help them in their endeavors for 
better education and the improvement of their condition. 

In 1870, a sense of overwork and needed rest induced him to 
buy a farm of several hundred acres on the Hudson, one and a half 
miles above Sing Sing, where he since made his summer home, and, 
as in all his other work, gave personal supervision. He was well 
versed in agricultural matters, and was President of the State Agri- 
cultural Society in 1891 and 1892. He spared no expense in the 
practical improvement of this place. Much of the milk, as well as 
flowers and other products of the farm, found their way to the sick 
and the poor of New York. Here, too, he each year brought poor 
children from the city for health and recreation. 
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He was a member of the Democratic, Reform and Patria clubs, 
of the Civil Service Reform Association and the Bar Association ; 
vice-president of the Ruptured and Crippled Hospital ; trustee of 
the Bleecker Street Bank and numerous other business corporations, 
and a member of the New York Chamber of Commerce and Board 
of Trade and Transportation, besides many other associations and 
societies for the advancement of education, science and good gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Potter was married in 1850 to Martha G. Wiley, daughter of 
Benjamin B. Wiley, Esq., of South Reading, Mass. He had seven 
children by this wife, of whom four are living. His first wife died in 
1879. Mr. Potter married again, his second wife being Mary Kate 
Linsly, daughter of the late Dr. Jared Linsly, of New York. 

It may be further said that the work of Mr. Potter as a man of 
business, developing this great city, is not the least remarkable 
among his notable achievements. He was one of the most sub- 
stantial and at the same time most progressive figures in the 
business world. He devoted himself especially to real estate 
improvements, and was foremost among the pioneers in the modern 
development along this line. This is generally recognized. 

On the day following Mr. Potter’s sudden death, January 2d, 
1894, the New York Zribune said: 


From his first entrance into this city his faith in its destiny was unshaken, 
At a time when enterprise was nearly brought to a standstill and capitalists feared 
to invest a dollar in anything but government bonds; when business generally 
was in the lowest state of depression, following the panic of 1873; when industry 
seemed paralyzed and there was little employment for the mechanic or laborer, he 
was bold enough to buy the large property at Astor Place and Lafayette Place, 
When scarcely another building was being put up in New York he erected the big 
Potter building in Park Row, then the tallest of its kind in the city, and there 
have been few years when his workmen have not made some substantial addition 
to the city’s taxable property, either by stores, warehouses, tenement houses or 
office buildings, lasting monuments to his faith in the city as the abiding centre of 
wealth, influence and commerce upon this continent. 


This, after all, was but a single feature of his broad, public 
spirit, which was manifest in Mr. Potter’s hearty co-operation in 
every movement of reform or improvement. It was inevitable that 
his death should cause a sense of loss to the city in whose material 
development and adornment he had become so important a 
factor. 





THE MANDEVILLE FAMILY. 


The name of Mandeville comes twice into prominent connection 
with English letters. Most familiar is that old traveler, Sir Jonn 
Mandeville, who, in writing of what he saw on his journeys, did it so 
well that he has been called “the father of English prose.” His 
work was published between 1357 and 1371. In the early years of 
the eighteenth century, the very age of Addison, Swift, Pope and 
the other “wits of Queen Anne,” there appeared Bernard de Mande- 
ville, who wrote a satirical work on ethics, followed up later by more 
serious publications on the same subject. His antecedents are 
especially of interest in the present connection. He wrote English 
with such mastery that we would hardly look for any other extrac- 
tion for him than from some of the English Mandevilles, the Earls of 
Essex being of that family. But he was a native of Holland, born at 
Rotterdam, where his father practiced as a physician for thirty years, 
He must, therefore, have come to Holland from France about the 
year 16400r 1645. Gillis Jansen de Mandeville, the earliest recorded 
ancestor of the American Mandevilles, was born in France, but married 
his wife in Holland in 1645, therefore it is more than likely that the 
Rotterdam physician belonged to the same family which emigrated 
from France on account of the fearful annoyances to which Hugue- 
nots were subjected even before the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
in 1685. 

Gillis Jansen de Mandeville, with his Dutch wife, Elsje or Eliza 
Hendricks, came to America with their four children, in 1649. He 
first bought a farm at Flatbush, Long Island, which passed into the 
possession of his son Hendrick. He next bought a “ Bowerie” or 
farm, almost directly across the island from Director Stuyvesant, on 
the west side, between Eighth Avenue and the river, and Bethune 
and Twentieth streets. This eventually became the property of his 
son David, and here the father and mother were still living in a good 
old age in 1686, for upon Domine Sellyns’ list of members, preserved 
in manuscript, we read of “ Jillis Mandevil en zyn h. v. [and his 
huis vrouw, i. e., wife] Elsje Hendricks.” They are recorded as 
living “ Over het versch water,” i. e. beyond the fresh water, or Collect 
pond. But the “fresh water” of this pond had its outlet into the 
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North River somewhere near Canal street, and farmers living out on 
the other side of this stream might be designated as “ beyond.” 

In 1701, Hendrick Mandeville, the Long Island farmer, bought 
jand in Morris county, New Jersey. His son Gilles married there 
and had eight children, of which Anthony was the great grandfather 
of Giles Henry Mandeville. 


REV. GILES HENRY MANDEVILLE, D.D. ; 


Dr. Mandeville was born in New York city on December 12, 
1825, his father, while living temporarily in that city, having married 
there. When he was but a few years old his father returned to the 
country, and there Dr. Mandeville grew to manhood. Displaying 
aptitude for study, and having been deeply impressed with religious 
convictions, it was determined that he should study for the ministry. 
Accordingly he attended preparatory school at Hackensack, N. J., 
from thence eiutered Rutgers College at New Brunswick, N. J., in 
1844, and graduated in high standing with the class of 1848. He 
remained three years longer to pursue the prescribed theological 
course in the seminary of the Reformed Church in America, con- 
nected with the college, and in 1851 he was licensed to preach and 
ordained to the ministry. 

Before he was quite through with his seminary studies he had 
received a call to the Reformed church of Flushing, Long Island. 
He accepted the charge and was ordained pastor in 1851. Flushing 
was but a small village at that time, and the church was but a feeble 
one. Yet there was excellent material for building up, and a society 
of culture and wealth was a decided stimulus to the talented young 
preacher, Appreciating his worth they soon caused prosperity to 
crown his labors. Flushing was a historic spot, famous for its nurse- 
ries then, as now, but also cherishing memories and mementoes of the 
visit of George Fox, the eminent Quaker, and the favorite resort of 
prominent New Yorkers. Here was the homestead of the Bownes, one 
of whom was mayor of New York, and here, too, were relatives of a 
later mayor, Wickham. In colonial times governor George Clinton had 
his country seat here. This atmosphere of high bred society was very 
favorable to the exercise of one’s best gifts, and when, after eight years 
of ever-growing prosperity, Dr. Mandeville was called to another field, 
the church of Flushing was greatly in advance of what it was when 
it called the young preacher from the seminary. It has ever since 
occupied a place among the strong churches of the Dutch Reformed 
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denomination. It may be added that Dr. Mandeville, while still a 
pastor there, wrote a history of Flushing, which is considered the 
best and most authentic ever written, and which, though out of 
print, is still in great demand. 

In 1859 Dr. Mandeville was called to be pastor of the Reformed 
church of Newburgh, N. Y., situated upon the Hudson river, com- 
manding a magnificent view of that portion of the stream where it 
loses itself in tortuous courses among the towering and projecting 
headlands of Breakneck and Storm King and Crow Nest and Sugar 
Loaf. The city had already entered upon its career of manufactur- 
ing and commercial greatness. Yet the church, with these great 
opportunities around it, was not in good condition. It required 
some courage and self-denial to leave an appreciative community, a 
devoted people and a flourishing church. But Dr. Mandeville seized 
the possibilities of the situation, and felt that great things might be 
evolved out of the present comparative feebleness. Accordingly 
he accepted the call and courageously entered upon the work of 
strengthening and building up. At Flushing he had gone through 
the pleasing experience of seeing the church building become too 
small for his audiences, so that it was enlarged by incorporating the 
chapel portion with the main structure. Curiously enough a similar 
work had to be undertaken with the much larger edifice at Newburg. 
It can easily be discerned to-day by the tourist on the river or in 
the railway car on the opposite side, where it rears its noble portico, 
supported by massive pillars, on the brow of the hill upon which 
Newburg is built. ‘The parsonage by its side also commands a most 
inspiring prospect of the opening into the highlands of the Hudson, 
and the gracefully undulating backward sweep of the Fishkill moun- 
tains as they stretch from the river to mingle with the hill country far 
from its banks. 

Success achieved in this larger field as in his first charge, naturally 
indicated another step forward and upward. After rounding out a 
decade at Newburg, Dr. Mandeville was called to a metropolitan 
pulpit. He accepted the call and became pastor of the Reformed 
church of Harlem, New York city. In the days when Petrus Stuy- 
vesant, the familiar friend of Gillis Mandeville and his worthy spouse, 
was still ruler of Manhattan, four years before the English came to 
disturb his rule, in the year 1660 the church of Harlem was organ- 
ized in the then far distant village. But the progress of humanity in 
the arts has brought Harlem as near to the Battery and Wall street as 
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Canal street or Fourteenth street were fifty or sixty or a hundred 
years ago. And this fact received its demonstration especially while 
Dr. Mandeville was pastor of this old historic church. The audience 
that flocked to its pews was a metropolitan one, as much as any 
further down town, and they were drawn to his pulpit by efforts 
worthy of the denizens of such acity as ours. Dr. Mandeville is 
noted for the effectiveness of his elocution, managing his voice 
admirably to suit the expression of the moment; it rolls in trumpet 
tones about the audience hall at one time, while at another a thought 
of tenderness will reduce it almost to a whisper. At the same time 
his style is one of warmth, combining clearness of reasoning with 
flights of the fancy, where illustration is needed to elucidate the 
thought. 

In spite of gratifying success coming to his hands as the city 
more and more grew to larger proportions around his church, after 
eleven years of service here Dr. Mandeville resigned his charge, in 
order to devote himself to a line of ministerial work especially dear 
to his heart and which had already claimed some of his best efforts 
while overburdened with the labors of an increasing city church, 
For many years he had been a member of the board of education of 
the Reformed church. A very important part of the work of that 
board had been connected with institutions in the west, in Michigan 
and Iowa. In Michigan a college had been established in 1866. 

}ut unwise management had greatly entangled its financial affairs, 
so that some of its departments had to be suspended. It was also 
expedient to effect a change in the presidency. At this critical and 
delicate juncture, Dr. Mandeville was elected provisional president. 
It would seem a sufficiently difficult task to attend to pastoral duties 
in New York and untie several gordian knots in the affairs of a col- 
lege in Michigan. But the thing was done. By eloquent and 
ingenious appeals in the church papers, as well as by personal man- 
agement, enough money was collected to meet the obligations, which 
had meanwhile been much reduced by skilful handling of matters in 
Michigan, and when, after two years, Dr. Mandeville was relieved of 
the provisional presidency at the time when the college could goon of 
its own accord again, there was besides a handsome surplus of several 
thousand dollars to be added to its endowment funds. 

When Dr. Mandeville resigned his church we can readily under- 
stand that it was with peculiar pleasure that he now devoted himself . 
exclusively to the interests of the Board of Education. He was made 
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the corresponding secretary, with the direction of its affairs under 
his guidance. This is the congenial position which he now holds, 
By virtue of it to him is committed the task of keeping alive the 
interest of the denomination in its various struggling institutions in 
the west ; as well as to hold them to the duty of providing for the 
support of young men who are studying for the ministry. It is also 
his province to awaken within promising young men the serious con- 
sideration of the fact whether they ought not to give themselves to 
the ministry. 

On the 2gth of July, 1851, Dr. Mandeville was married to Rachel 
Jacobus, a descendant from an old Morris county, N. J., family. 
Four children were the fruit of this marriage—three daughters and 
one son. 


HENRY ADDISON MANDEVILLE, M. D. 


Dr. Henry A. Mandeville, only son of Rev. Dr. Mandeville, 
was born in the parsonage at Newburg, on December 16, 1859. 
He graduated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York city, when he had just completed his twenty-first year. After 
afew weeks’ rest he entered upon the important course of medical 
experience covering two years in the Presbyterian hospital, this city. 
Subsequently he became associated in practice with Dr. Thomas H. 
Burchard. His special abilities as a practitioner were soon manifest, 
and he rapidly rose in favor with the profession and attained an 
increasing clientage. On September 17, 1887, he married Mrs, 
Jennie J. Morgan (née Rice), and they have since resided at their 
beautiful home called “Sunnyside,” on the sides of the Orange 
mountains, New Jersey, which was the property of Mrs. Mandeville. 
He soon became an influential and useful citizen of that community 
and trustee of the Presbyterian church, a member of the health 
board, of the board of village trustees, and of the school board, with 
occasional professional ministrations among some families with whom 
his relations remained especially intimate, and also gratuitous services 
among the poor. 











NEWARK, N. J., INCORPORATED.—IV. 
SOME OF ITS PUBLIC MEN. 


In April, 1836, a charter was/obtained making Newark a city. 
Its acceptance by the people was signalized by the roar of cannons, 
the lighting of bonfires, and a general jubilation. On the 11th of 
the same month was held the first charter election, which resulted in 
the choice of William Halsey as mayor. At the same time for alder- 
men were elected from each of the four wards: from the North 
ward—Abraham W. Kinney, William Lee, Isaac Meeker, John H. 
Stephens ; South ward—Isaac Baldwin, Thomas B. Pierson, Aaron 
Camp, Henry L. Parkhurst ; East ward—William Garthwaite, Joel 
W. Condit, James Beardsley, James Miller; West ward—Enoch, 
Bolles, William Rankin, Abner P. Howell, Janes Keen. Several of 
these became mayors of Newark, or occupied other prominent posi- 
tions. Having as yet no city hall, their first meeting was held in St. 
John’s lodge room, in the uppermost story of the Newark Acadeiny, 
which then occupied the spot upon which the post-office is now in 
course of erection. On that occasion the city government was first 
organized, and suitable persons were elected to fill the offices of 
recorder, clerk, treasurer, surveyor and street commissioner. Among 
these, as among the aldermen, were men who subsequently arrived at 
distinction. 


THEODORE P. HOWELL. 


Theodore Pike Howell, late a prominent manufacturer and highly 
esteemed citizen of Newark, N. J., was born at Succasunna Plains. 
in Morris county of that state, January 6, 1819. His ancestors 
were of Welsh origin, the name being frequently found in parch- 
ments of the twelfth century variously spelled O’lal, Huel, Hoel, and 
later Howel, as given in that important literary monument known 
as the “ Code of Howel Da.” It was originally a baptismal name. 
The earliest American ancestor of the subject of this sketch was 
Edward Howell, who, on March 14, 1639, was made one of the free- 
men of Lyme, Conn., and subscribed to the required oath on that 
occasion. He was then the possessor of 500 acres of land at that 
place. Subsequently he removed to Long Island, and was one of 
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the grantees of Southampton in the Indian deed, 1640 ; and in 1637 
was made a magistrate. In the early part of the eighteenth century 
a number of families from Connecticut purchased a large tract of 
land in Essex county, N. J.,a few miles from Newark, and having 
divided it into farms of a convenient size, gave it the name of “ Con- 
necticut Farms.” Among these settlers were descendants of Edward 
Howell, one of whom at a later period found a home at Succasunna 
Plains in the adjoining county of Morris, at no great distance from 
the original settlement. Here, as already stated, the subject of this 
sketch was born, his father being Jacob Drake Howell, an officer in 
the regular army of the United States, who died in 1826. When 
only seven years old, young Howell was taken into the family of his 
uncle, Samuel M. Howell, then a resident of Newark, and a manu- 
facturer of leather. At a suitable age he was placed in the school of 
Rev. Stephen Grover, of Caldwell, N. J., one of the best private 
academies in the vicinity of Newark. In his studies he manifested 
the same ambitious spirit which subsequently governed him in his 
business, and, as may be supposed, he became proficient in all the 
branches of learning to which he was here introduced. Having 
completed his academic course, he entered the harness manufacturing 
establishment of Smith & Wright, in Newark, and after remaining 
therein a number of years, found employment in the factory of his 
uncle, where he made himself thoroughly familiar with all the pro- 
cesses of tanning and currying. Here his fidelity as well as his 
excellent business qualifications won for him high consideration, and 
soon after reaching his majority in 1840, his uncle admitted him to 
partnership, and under the firm name of S. M. & T. P. Howell, they 
subsequently began the manufacture of patent and enameled leather, 
which had been about that time brought to great perfection by the 
distinguished Newark inventor, Seth Boyden. ‘The greatest success 
attended their enterprise, nor was this success greatly interrupted by 
the destruction of their factories in 1848. These were immediately 
replaced by more commodious buildings erected upon a tract of five 
acres purchased at once for that purpose. Operations in the new w« 

had just been begun when the senior member of the firm, Mr. S. M. 
Howell, died. The necessity of a competent and interested assist- 
ant induced Mr. T. P. Howell to associate with himself Mr. Thomas 
W. Dawson, a gentleman of experience and skill in the business. 
This partnership continued until 1855, when Mr. Dawson withdrew, 
and a stock company was organized, with Mr. Howell as president. 
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Manufacturing facilities were at one greatly enlarged, and the estab- 
lishment became ultimately the largest in the world in that line of 
manufactures, many of its products finding a market in Europe, 
South America and the West Indies. Under the direction of Mr. 
Howell, extensive works were erected at Middletown, N. Y., for the 
manufacture of Russia and other leathers, and, moreover, a slaughter 
house, covering seven city lots, was established in New York city, 
where a quarter of a million of skins were handled annually. To all 
this complicated business Mr. Howell gave his personal attention, 
and it must be admitted that he led a life of unceasing toil and 
vigilance. It was, in fact, a matter of pride with him to be at his 
post at.seven o’clock in the morning, and to ring the bell for his 
workmen. He was cognizant of everything that was going on around 
him, and could give prompt and specific instructions upon any point 
that might be referred to him for investigation. Difficulties which 
would appear to many insurmountable were to him, apparently, but 
trifles, and on no occasion did he lose his self-possession, or suffer 
his proverbial cheerfulness to be disturbed. 

Burdened as Mr. Howell must have been by his immense and 
constantly growing business, yet so systematic was he in every thing, 
that he could always be relied upon whenever a public or private 
service could be required of him. While never an office-seeker, he 
was always active and prominent in politics, and no primary meeting 
or convention of his district seemed complete without his presence. 
In early life he fought valiantly as a Whig, and when that party, 
taking the name of Republican, found itself in 1856 without a 
leader, and with two strong political parties to oppose it, Mr. Howell 
came gallantly to the front, and though certain of defeat cheered and 
kept life in his party by accepting a nomination for the mayoralty of 
Newark. Throughout the long and trying period of the war of the 
Rebellion Mr. Howell always took a patriotic stand, doing active 
service On various committees, and contributing liberally of his 
means whenever the cause of the Union could thus be aided. In all 
matters that involved the credit and welfare of Newark he mani- 
fested a lively interest. He was one of the most earnest of its citi- 
zens in securing the charter of the plank-road, and of the New York 
railroad, believing that increased avenues of communication between 
these cities would cheapen transportation and place the manufact- 
urers of Newark in fair competition with those of other cities. As 
a good citizen and a thorough business man, his experience and 
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Sagacity could not fail to make him desirable and prominent in 
various financial institutions, and among these were the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, the American Insurance Company, 
and the Howard Savings Institution, of all of which he was a 
director. On many occasions he was foreman of the grand jury of 
Essex county, and it became a subject of remark that whenever he 
held that position the business of the grand jury was always expe- 
ditiously and thoroughly performed. ‘The congregation of the Park 
Presbyterian church of Newark numbered him among its most use- 
ful and liberal members, and for many years he was president of its 
board of trustees. 

No man was more highly esteemed and respected by his fellow 
citizens than Mr. Howell, and by his death, which occurred after a 
long and painful sickness, December 3, 1878, the city of Newark 
lost one of its bravest and most valuable men. In early life he mar- 
ried Miss Eliza W. King, of Bloomfield, N. J., who, with two sons 
and four daughters, survived him. Ten years before Mr. Howell’s 
death his eldest son, Henry Clay Howell, became a member of the 
firm of which his father was the head. He was then twenty-two 
years of age, having been born October 10, 1845. Not only had he 
received a good education at the Newark and Bloomfield academies, 
but he had become throughly acquainted with all the details of his 
father’s extensive works, and with the ten year’s experience under 
his father’s guiding hand he was fully competent to succeed to the 
immense business which had lost its founder and able manager. 
With his brother, Samuel C. Howell, the great establishment was 
maintained without interruption and with all its wonted success. 
In fact, under this able management the business has greatly in- 
creased, and the house is still recognized as the largest of its kind 
in the country, not only for its local, but for its vast export trade, 
which extends to almost every country throughout the world. Mr. 
Henry C. Howell succeeded his father as director in the several 
financial institutions with which the latter was connected. He isa 
director in the American Fire Insurance company, one of the man- 
agers of the Howard Savings Institution, as well as of the Mount 
Pleasant Cemetery company. He is president of the Howell Huich- 
mant Company of Middletown, N. Y., and is a director of the Hide 
and Leather National Bank of New York city. Mr. Howell is a man 
of rare executive ability and inherits from his father the energy, 
enterprise and other characteristics which contributed so largely to 
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the latter’s long and successful business career. His brother 
Samuel C., has charge of the manufacturing department of the estab- 
lishment, which he manages with great ability and success. 





MOSES BIGELOW. 


Moses Bigelow was born January 12, 1800, at Lyons Farms, an 
old agricultural settlement bordering upon the city of Newark, N. 
J. Here he passed his boyish days, and here acquired the first 
rudiments of learning in the “old stone school house,” with which 
are connected so many stories of varied interest, and which a hun- 
dred years have failed to topple down. After acquiring all that 
could be offered to him here, he was sent to a school of higher grade 
in Elizabethtown, a few miles distant, where he obtained an educa- 
tion which was deemed sufficient for almost any walk in life. His 
early purpose was to be 2 farmer, as was his father, but his love for 
books and study eventually diverted him from this intention, and 
he entered as a student-at-law the office of governor William S. 
Pennington, at that time a judge of the United States District 
Court for New Jersey. Here he acquired a knowledge of the law 
which, although he never became a practitioner, was of great value 
to him in after life.* 

In 1821 he entered on a mercantile career and invested his 
capital in the manufacture of boots and shoes for the southern and 
western markets. In this enterprise he was successful, but finally 
disposed of his interest and entered the wholesale grocery business 
in 1831 with Mr. Pruden Alling, and later organized a company for 
the manufacture of clothing, but it did not survive the disastrous 
crisis of 1837. In 1848 Mr. Bigelow found the times sufficiently 
propitious for him to seek the tide that leads to fortune. In that 
year he entered quietly into the business of manufacturing varnish, 
wherein his keen perceptions discovered safety as well as profit. 
The establishment which he then founded became for him the 
source of a generous income throughout the remainder of his life, 
and still bears his name. In 1857 he was called to the office of 
mayor of Newark, and was yearly elected to that position until 1864. 
As mayor, Mr. Bigelow exhibited a rare judgment and interest 
in the public welfare which was felt in every department of the city 


*For fuller details of Mr. Bigelow’s career see National Magazine for November, 1893. 
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government. In the performance of his official duties he was always 
actuated by a determination to do what was right and in accordance 
with the dictates of his conscience. His integrity and efficiency as 
mayor brought forward his name more than once for highly respon- 
sible positions, and on one occasion the opportunity was afforded 
him to become a candidate for gubernatorial honors ; but after clos- 
ing his career as mayor he declined every public office that was ten- 
dered him. 

Mr. Bigelow married, February 4, 1836, Julia Ann Breckinridge 
Fowler, daughter of Dr. Samuel Fowler, the learned mineralogist, 
by whom he had six children, three only of whom are now living. 
His death occurred in Newark, N. J., June 3, 1878. 





SAMUEL FOWLER BIGELOW. 


Samuel Fowler Bigelow, son of Hon. Moses Bigelow, was born 
in Newark, N. J., March 29, 1837. Having received a thorough 
preliminary education, he entered the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton, and was graduated 
from that institution in 1857. 

Soon thereafter he began the 

study of law in the office of 

Hon. Amzi Dodd,  sub- 

sequently vice-chancellor of 

New Jersey, and was ad- 

mitted to the bar of that 

state in 1860. He began at 

once the practice of his pro- 

fession in his native city and 

was very successful. In 

1862 he was appointed city 

attorney, an office which he 

held several years. In 1868 

he accepted the appointment 

of judge of one of the city 

courts. He was an active SAMUEL FOWLER BIGELOW. 
mover in the erection of the 

state district courts, the first of which were, chiefly through his instru- 
mentality, established in the city of Newark. In 1888 President 
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Cleveland appointed him United States attorney for the district of 
New Jersey, and in this position he rendered many important ser- 
vices, among them being his rigorous and successful prosecutions of 
steamship companies for sending vessels overcrowded with emi- 
grants to the ports of Hoboken and Jersey City. Proceedings 
were taken by him against more than twenty vessels, and the pen- 
alties inflicted upon the captains and owners caused the discon- 
tinuance of a practice that had resulted in much scandal and 
suffering. 

Mr. Bigelow has never sought political distinction, such public 
offices as he has held having always been within the line of his pro- 
fession. On one occasion, governor Bedle, of New Jersey, ten- 
dered to him a position on the gubernatorial staff with the rank of 
colonel, but this was declined. He is devoted to his profession, in 
the practice of which he is still engaged in his native city. 





THE SOCIETY OF OLD BROOKLYNITES. 


WITH SKETCHES OF SOME OF ITS MEMBERS, 


This society was incorporated in 1880, and now numbers between 
three and four hundred members. Any person of good moral char- 
acter and reputation, who was a resident of the town or city of 
Brooklyn fifty years before the date of his application, shall be eligi- 
ble to membership. 

Its objects, as stated in the certificate of its incorporation, are to 
promote good fellowship and social intercourse among its members, 
to collect, collate and preserve the revolutionary, genealogical, civic 
and social reminiscences of Brooklyn and of its inhabitants, to pro- 
tect its rights, to cherish and cultivate a local pride and spirit, and 
to promote science, literature and the fine arts. 

Its monthly meetings have been regularly held, the sick have 
been visited and the dead properly interred. 

Between two and three hundred interesting papers have been 
read before the society, which have been published at length in the 
columns of the daily papers, and have been carefully preserved in 
the archives of the society, together with other valuable historical 
souvenirs. 

These papers relate to the history of Brooklyn as it was when a 
wilderness inhabited by Indians ; as a town, a village, and finally, 
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its development into a city of about one million inhabitants, They 
include biographical sketches of its citizens, interesting reminiscences 
of the early settlers and their history. They show the growth of our 
ferries from the time when the only boat to cross the river was pro- 
pelled by oars, afterwards followed by others operated by horses, and 
finally a fleet of over seventy-five steam ferryboats. They describe 
how even these immense facilities proved insufficient, and the 
necessity which led to the building of the great Brooklyn bridge, 
carrying many millions annually across the river. They present, also, 
the history of the fire department, the military and the police force, 
the schools, secular and Sabbath, benevolent institutions, churches, 
courts, and sketches of its judges, and many other matters of local 
interest and development. 

Special papers might be mentioned on vate training days of fifty 
years ago, on old taverns, as contrasted with modern saloons, on the 
old Apprentice Library, to which the young had free access, and 
which was afterwards converted into the City Hall and courts of 
justice, now demolished ; on elections, as conducted sixty years ago, 
one of the political questions that then divided the villagers being 
whether swine should be allowed longer in the streets ; and on the 
historical event of the opening of the Erie canal, connecting Lake 
Erie with the ocean. Other papers, in a broader historical field, re- 
lated to the Revolution and the War of 1812 down to the Civil War. 
These will increase in value as the years pass, and, if printed in 
book form, would bea valuable addition to any library. 

An album has been provided in which to preserve the photo- 
graphs of its members, and a register, showing the full name, auto- 
graph, residence, place and date of birth and date of death. 

The Society of Old Brooklynites have been very greatly inter- 
ested in the subject of erecting a monument to the memory of the 
twelve thousand martyrs who perished on board the prison ships at 
the Wallabout during the Revolutionary war. These martyrs came 
from every one of the old thirteen states. A larger number died on 
board these ships than were killed in all the battles in that memora- 
ble struggle. In 1808, patriotic citizens of Brooklyn, in connection 
with the Tammany Society, or Columbian Order of the city of New 
York, collected the bones of these martyrs who had been exposed to 
the storms of winter and scorching suns of summer, as they laid 
exposed on the banks of the Wallabout bay, and placed them in a 
temporarytomb. A slab of marble is entrusted to the Society by their 
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fellow citizen, Arthur W. Benson, Esq., which formed the corner- 
stone of the former tomb, on which is the following inscription : 

“In the name of the spirits of the departed free ; sacred to the 
memory of that portion of the American soldiers and citizens who 
perished in the cause of liberty and their country, on board the prison 
ships of the British (during the Revolutionary war) at the Walla- 
bout. 

“This is the corner-stone of the vault which contains their relics. 
Erected by the Tammany Society, or Columbian Order of the city of 
New York, the ground for which was bestowed by John Jackson, of 
Nassau Island. Season of blossoms; year of discovery the 316th ; 
of the institution, the r9th ; and of American Independence the 32d. 
April 6, 1808. 

“Jacob Vandervort, John Jackson, Burdett Stryker, Issachar 
Cozzens, Robert Townsend, Benjamin Watson and Samuel Cowdrey. 
rey, —Wallabout Committee. William and David Campbell, 
builders.” 

The members of the society will use every exertion in their 
power to have this stone, in accordance with the wishes of Mr. 
Benson, the contributor, occupy a suitable place in such a monument 
as will be a credit to our government, an ornament to our city, and a 
proof that republics are not always ungrateful, and that we appre- 
ciate the virtues of the sturdy patriots whose death it will com- 
memorate. 

The society determined to do all in their power to erase this 
dark page from our country’s history. Her cruel neglect in refusing 
to entomb or even to notice the grave where lay the remains of 
twelve thousand of brave and patriotic men who suffered imprison- 
ment, want and cruel torture,even death, for the sacred cause of liberty 
aroused them and they sent the following memorial to Congress : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled : 


Your petitioners, an incorporated society of the city of Brooklyn, under the 
title of the Society of Old Brooklynites, would respectfully represent : That the 
remains of more than 12,000 martyrs to the cause of liberty lie entombed in this 
city who died during our Revolutionary War on board the prison ships of the 
British at the Wallabout, and which were buried on our shores during that mem- 
orable struggle, many of which by the action of the waves were washed out of 
their shallow graves and their bones scattered along the beach exposed to the sum- 
mer’s sun and winter’s storms, until in 1808, when the Tammany Society, or 
Columbian Order of the City of New York, had them collected and buried with 
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im)sing ceremonies in which the governors of several states, mayors of cities and 
civil, military and ecclesiastical dignitaries from all parts of the country took part. 
The place of burial was on Jackson street, in this city, and the tomb, a temporary 
wooden structure, in which they were placed, became so dilapidated by reasons of 
changes made in the surroundings and from natural decay, that’ the sacred remains 
were again exposed to the gaze of the multitude, until the park commissioners of 
this city, with the sanction of the city government, prepared with great care and 
expense a permanent and imperishable tomb for their reception on the historic 
ground of Fort Greene, a charming elevation in Washington Park in this city, 
overlooking the scene of their sufferings and death, to which the sacred remains 
were carefully removed and deposited. These devoted patriots, from every one of 
the original thirteen states, were prisoners of war taken by the British army and 
navy, by sea and land, in that long and desperate struggle for freedom. 

When it is remembered that constant and unremitting efforts were made by 
the Briti.h officers to induce these prisoners to purchase their freedom and save 
their lives, by enlisting in the service of the enemy; that many, probably the 
mij rity of them, had families who were suffering by reason of their absence; 
that to remuin in these horrible prisons was almost certain death ; and that under 
all these circumstances they remained faithful to the cause in which they had 
enlisted, and preferred death to dishonor—we must concede that they earned the 
title of ‘Martyrs of the Prison Ships,” and deserve such recognition from the 
government, to aid in the establishment of which they sacrificed their lives, as will 
show to the world that republics are not ungrateful, but that we cherish their mem- 
ories, honor their devotion to their country, and will erect such an enduring mon- 
ument to commem prate their virtues as will stimulate future generations to emulate 
their patriotism. 

We, therefore, most respectfully ask that your honorable body will make an 
appropriation of not less than one hundred thousand dollars toward the erection of 
a monument to be erected at or near the spot where their sacred remains now lie, 
the site for which will be donated for that purpose by the city of Brooklyn. 


Joun W. Hunter, President. 
Brooklyn, January 5, 1888. SAML, A. HAYNES, Secretary. 


More than twenty-five thousand citizens signed this petition. 

Similar resolutions were introduced in the Senate of the state of 
New York and were at once concurred in by the Assembly. 

The matter was taken up also by the common council of the city 
of New York, and resolutions of identical character were passed by 
them, and certified copies were ordered to be sent to all the mem- 
bers of Congress from that city, who were earnestly requested to 
favor the bill. Similar action was taken by the Kings county board 
of supervisors, in July, 1888. 

At a very large meeting of soldiers and citizens, held on Sunday, 
May 27, 1833, at the tom of the martyrs on Fort Greene, in honor 
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of the heroes who perished on board the prison ships, after singing 
by the children of the public schools and religious services, and an 
eloquent address by one of the generals of the late war, the following 
were unanimously adopted : 

“Whereas, The Society of Old Brooklynites has petitioned Con- 
gress for an appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of those we are here assem- 
bled to honor ; therefore, 

“Resolved, That Congress is hereby earnestly requested to pass 
the bill presented by the Hon. Felix Campbell for that object, 
believing that no more worthy can claim the attention of Congress 
than thus to honor the memory of that gallant army who, when per- 
sistently importuned to choose between the prison ships and enlist- 
ment in the army of the king, exclaimed : Give us the prison ships and 
death, or Washington and liberty.” 

The Society sent also to every member of Congress a pamphlet, 
entitled the “ Christus Reminder,” saying the Society of Old Brook- 
lynites takes great pleasure in presenting to you the names of eight 
thousand of the prisoners who were confined on board the British 
prison ship the Jersey, during a part of the Revolutionary war. 
After diligent research among the records of the British War Depart- 
ment, access to which was kindly permitted by Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, this is all that can be found and these are from the records of 
this oneship only. Norecord of the names of any of the prisoners of 
the prison ships Scorpion, John, Strombolo, Falmouth, Hunter, 
Prince of Wales, and Transport, can be found, though their log books 
make very frequent mention of prisoners having been received on 
board. 

The list here presented is therefore but a small portion of those 
of our fellow citizens who were confined on board these floating 
golgothas, nor is it possible to designate which of these names died 
on board, but authentic history, within the memory of the parents of 
many now living, proves that the number that died and were buried 
on our shores, and over whose remains we now desire to erect a 
monument worthy of these patriots, numbered more than twelve 
thousand. 

From these floating dungeons, the hearts of whose keepers must 
have delighted in the luxury of woe, the bodies of our countrymen 
after death, were taken on shore, and one of our Revolutionary poets 
thus describes the manner in which their remains were disposed of : 
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Each day at least six carcasses we bore, 

And scratched their graves along the sandy shore ; 
By feeble hands the shallow graves were made, 
No stone memorial o’er the corpses laid. 

In barren sands and far from home they lie, 

No friend to shed a tear when passing by ; 

O’er the mean tombs insulting Britons tread, 
Spurn at the sand and curse the rebel dead. 


This society, numbering between two and three hundred mem- 
bers, who must have resided in the city at least fifty years before 
being eligible to membership, have, at great expense, procured these 
names, and they have also caused plans and specifications of a pro- 
posed monument to the memory of these deparied patriots to be 
prepared and forwarded to Congress, and procured the signatures of 
about twenty thousand citizens to the petition asking the Congress 
of the United States to erect the same over their remains. 

The efforts of the society in this direction have met the universal 
approbation of the people and press of the country. The Board of 
Supervisors of Kings county, the Board of Aldermen of the city of 
New York, and the Legislature of the state of New York, have all 
passed resolutions, copies of which are printed herewith, commend- 
ing the project and requesting Congress to grant the petition of the 
society, 

The bones of these martyrs lie interred in a permanent tomb in 
this city, but without a mark of any kind to inform the stranger as 
to the nature and object of the structure, and it is the earnest desire 
of this society to remedy this defect and to endeavor to do tardy 
justice to the memory of those to whose firmness and patriotism we 
owe our liberties and the blessings of the good government we 
enjoy. 

*To this pamphlet the following note was appended : 

This pamphlet was not only sent to each member of two con- 
gresses in succession, also to every public library and historical 
society they could obtain their address in the United States. 

In January, 1890, Hon. Felix Campbell introduced in the House 
of Representatives the following bill : 

_ * We, the undersigned, a committee appointed by the Society of Old Brooklynites to place 
in alphabetical order the following names, certify we have done this with great care and they 
area faithful copy of the original. And we further entreat the reader, from whatever part 
of our country you live, to make a copy of the petition of our society and have it signed by 


your neighbors, wives and children and send it to Congress, for you are as much interested as. 
yours truly, Daniel T, Leverich, Diedrich Sanneman, Chas, C. Leigh, Frederick J. Hosford. 
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“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled : That the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars be . . . appropriated for the 
erection and completion of a monument to the memory of the vic- 
tims of the British prison ships at New York during the war of the 
American Revolution ; to be placed at Fort Greene, Brooklyn, state 
of New York; Provided, that the money appropriated as afore- 
said shall be expended under the direction of the secretary of war, 
and the plans, specifications and designs of such monument be first 
approved by the secretary of war.” 

This bill was sent to the committee on military affairs. On July 
17th Mr. Spinola reported from that committee an able paper and 
recommended its passage. Again the same bill went to the next 
‘Congress and was committed to the Library Committee, who made the 
following report: “A bill of similar import has been before Con- 
gress for several years, and was favorably reported to the House in 
the 49th, 5soth and 51st Congresses. The facts in the case are well 
set forth in General Spinola’s report to the 51st Congress. 

This bill has been presented before four congresses in succession, 
favorably reported upon by the various committees, but it has failed 
to become a law, and the dark page of American history yet remains, 
showing the ingratitute of this republic towards those noble patriots 
who gave their liberty and lives to secure our independence. 

But the Society of Old Brooklynites has no intention of giving up 
its cause. The bill is again (1894) before Congress, and has been 
printed and referred to the Library Committee. 

The Society of Old Brooklynites accepted the invitation of the 
civic authorities to unite as a body in the procession and participate 
in the ceremonies on October 28th, 1886, for the inauguration of the 
“Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World.” In connection with 
this occasion an address, prepared by Mr. Leigh, was presented to 
the French delegation by the Society. 

The formal ceremony took place in the Hoffman House, in New 
York city, on the evening of October 30th. The address was read by 
Mr. Leigh, and the French delegation, in appreciation of the compli- 
ment, inforried the Society, through Mr. Bartholdi, that it would be 
included in the proposed publication of the History of the Inception, 
Construction, Erection and Inauguration of the Statue of Liberty. 
The close of this address is as follows : 


When France became a republic and she honored herself by elevating 
Laboulaye to the dignity of a senator, his thoughts still went over to the sister 
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republic. At his home in Versailles, this gifted man, we are informed, having at 
his table congenial spirits, conceived then and there the poetic and sublime 
idea of the figure of Liberty in colossal proportions erected as a pledge consecrat- 
ing two powerful nations. A committee was created with M. Laboulaye as presi- 
dent, under whose strong appeals and wise direction, together with the gifted and 
talented Bartholdi, the statue was brought into being. We mourn the absence and 
death of that great, wise and good patriot. Though his body may sleep quietly in 
Pére La Chaise, his soul will continue to glow and enlighten the nations of the earth 
in the ages tocome, from the exalted height of that monument which his mind con- 
ceived and the hands and brains of the great artist, M. Bartholdi executed, and 
there it will remain for posterity as a pledge of that strong attachment existing 
between the two republics. 


This address was signed by John W. Hunter, President ; Samuel 


H. Haynes, Secretary; C. C. Leigh, A. H. Osborn, Daniel I. 
Leverick, James L. Watson, M. D. and William E. Sprague. 





HON. CHARLES C, LEIGH. 


Hon. Charles C. Leigh, Vice-President of the Society of Old 


Brooklynites, was born in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., December 
25th, 1812. His parents moved to the state of New York, while he 
was an infant, and both died before he wastwelve years old. For 
eighty-one years he has resided in this state, sixty-one years of that 
time in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, in busines as a merchant. 

While residing in New York during the 1850 decade, he took an 
active part in the cause of temperance, and was elected president of 
the City Temperance Alliance, composed of one hundred members, 
five from each ward. 

He was elected a member of the Legislature of the State of New 
York in the Seventh Assembly District, on the temperance ticket, 
opposed by both the Whig and Democratic parties. He was made 
chairman of the committee on temperance, which brought in a bill 
absolutely prohibiting within the state, the rmanufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquor, except for medicinal, mechanical and sacramental 
purposes, This bill passed both houses, but was vetoed by Governor 
Seymour—and in turn the people vetoed him at the next election. 
Mr. Leigh was again returned and presented the same bill to the 
legislature, which was passed, signed by Governor Clarke, and the 
State of New York was numbered among the Maine law states. 

But when slavery threatened to dissolve the union, and finally 
took up arms to destroy the government, Mr. Leigh, with others, laid 
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aside the subject of temperance as a political question, and became 
chairman of the general committee of the Republican party of the 
city of New York, and was a member of the convention which nomi- 
nated General Fremont for President of the United States, and 
made him the leader of the new Republican party. 








HON. CHARLES C, LEIGH. 


He was an active member of that party through the war, and 
until the country was at peace. After failing to induce the Republi- 
can party to pass laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, he 
left that party and became the first nominee for governor of the Pro- 
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hibition party in 1872, and again in 1881 was their nominee for 
mayor of the city of Brooklyn. 

When the late civil war was in progress, large numbers of the 
slaves fled from their masters and took refuge within the lines of our 
armies. Mr, Leigh thought that the future treatment of these refu- 
gees was the great question of the hour, and that the country must 
decide what should be done with four million of slaves. They came 
in crowds, hindering the action of the army, poorly clad, and the 
government had to feed them. Mr. Leigh went to Peter Cooper, 
who gave the free use of his great hall for a public meeting. He 
invited speakers in sympathy with the cause. William C. Bryant pre- 
sided, a liberal collection was taken up, and the following gentlemen 
were elected a committee to send relief where needed : 

Stephen H. Tyng, Charles Gould, Charles C. Leigh, Francis G. 
Shaw, John W. Edmonds, Edgar Ketchum, William Allen Butler, 
George C. Ward, William C. Bryant, Benjamin C. Wandell, 
Manfield French, Joseph Collins. 

This committee met on February 22d, 1862, and William Cullen 
Bryant proposed the following name: The National Freedmen’s 
Relief Association in the City of New York. 

Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., was chosen as president, and C. C. 
Leigh, chairman of the executive committee. Up to this time the 
ex-slaves were called “ contrabands,” now they were known as freed- 
men, the name proposed by our American poet, William C, Bryant. 

The object of the association was, with the co-operation of the 
Federal government so far as attainable, the relief and improvement 
of the freedmen, and to teach them civilization and Christianity. 

The government gave the association authority to take possession 
of abandoned plantations in the South to set the freedmen to work, 
and to give them all they could raise. Superintendents and teachers 
were to have the use of the abandoned dwellings, the government 
furnishing them with soldiers’ rations and a free passage to the fields 
of theirlabor. The organization employed from two to three hundred 
superintendents and teachers, during the war, who received and dis- 
tributed seed and agricultural implements, books and clothing, and 
schools were established, and four orphan asylums were filled with 
orphans, 

The freedmen made great advances in civilization under such 
care during the war. Many of the scholars are now teachers, 
learned professors, clergymen and physicians. 
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A number of plantations are now owned by the freedmen who 
once worked on them as slaves. 

To furnish the means to carry on this great work, patriotic and 
humane people contributed liberally, both in this country and in 
Europe, and contributions were even sent from the Parsees in Asia, 
the worshippers of the sun. All packages were, by direction of Mr. 
Chase, then secretary of the Treasury, entered free of duty. 

Mr. Leigh took passage on board a government steamer bound 
for Newbern, North Carolina, but the ship was wrecked on the coast 
of North Carolina, at Bodies Island. No lives were lost and the passen- 
gers were taken from the island by asteamer sent by General Burnside, 
and brought to Newbern. The general, learning the business of Mr. 
Leigh, said, “‘ Many thousands of these poor fugitives are here. | 
do not know what to do with them. We must feed them or they will 
starve.” 

He gave him the use of his steamboat and sent three of his aids 
to see their number and their destitution. Mr. Leigh visited 
Roanoke Island and other places and appointed a preacher for those 
on the island, Levy Pool, who continued to be pastor during the war. 
On his return he sent down a superintendent, who set the freedmen 
to cultivating the soil, and teachers who established many schools 
which continue to this day (1894). 

In order to have access to the freedmen, the government gave 
Mr. Leigh free use of their boats, and access within the lines of the 
army was accorded him by a free pass from Secretary Stanton, 
reading thus : 

“Transportation free. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War.” 

President Lincoln also endorsed him as follows : 

“‘T heartily commend Mr. Leigh’s object and bid him God speed 
in it. A. LINCOLN.” 

And General Grant gave him a pass which read : 


“Pass Mr. C. C. Leigh through all the armies of the United 
States. U. S. Grant, Lieut. General.” 


With this pass he traveled during the war, visiting the schools 
through an extended circuit, north and south, within the lines of 
our armies. 

To carry on such an extensive work, more funds were required, 
and must be gbtained. The association concluded that Mr. Leigh, 
as chairman of the executive committee, should go to Europe and 
appeal for help, 
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After obtaining testimonials of the highest character he went to 
London, and called first at the Wesleyan Mission House, where he 
was welcomed by the Rev. Mr. Arthur. 

A meeting was arranged at Centenary Hall, at which Mr. Leigh 
spoke to a large assemblage for over an hour, and full reports were 
published in the papers. About this time the London Freedmen’s 
Aid Society was formed. This organization gave him a cordial 
endorsement as follows : 


As the accredited representative of the National Freedmen’s Relief Associ- 
ation of New York, he is most cordially commended to the friends of freedom in 
our country. Having kindly arranged to act in concert with the London Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, the committee are glad to avail themselves of his advocacy, and 
cordially commend him to the confidence and sympathy of the friends of the negro 
in this important crisis of the history of the colored race. 

(Signed) T. FowELL Buxton, Bart., 

President of the London Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
SAMUEL GuRNEY, M. P., Treasurer. 
FRED. TOMKINS, M. A. D.C. L., Secretary, 


Mr. Leigh also called on Lord Brougham, who wrote for him 
the following note : 


Grafton, June 29, 1865. 

I hereby commend to the sympathies of my countrymen the cause of the freed- 
men of the United States, and sincerely desire entire success to the efforts now 
making to educate them for the freedom to which the nation has called them. 

BROUGHAM. 


With such indorsements and recommendations he went over 
England, Wales and Ireland, pleading for help for the freedmen 
with great success. 

He went to Germany, had his address and appeal translated into- 
German and sent it to benevolent and Christian societies, and to the 
press in Bremen, Hamburg, Berlin, Frankfort-on-Main, and other 
cities, and founded societies with collectors and treasurers. 

At Amsterdam, in Holland, he called upon Mr. H. M. Laboushere, 
the head of the great banking house of Hope & Co. This gentleman 
gave him the strongest support for his cause, arranged for acommittee- 
of twelve, to whom he gave Mr. Leigh letters, and through this. 
assistance four cities of Holland sent through Hope & Co. large 
sums of money and clothing for the use of the freedmen. 

Mr. Leigh then went to Paris and at once enlisted in his cause 
several influential people, notably Madame Coignet, a lady of culture- 
and benevolence, and a writer of some eminence. It was found 
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after various consultations that a public meeting would not be per- 
mitted. An interview was finally arranged with the prefect of police 
who was much interested in the photographs of freedmen, which Mr. 
Leigh had with him, including women and children, some showing 
the marks of their scourgings. These were finally placed before the 
Emperor and Empress, and through the silent appeals of these 
pictures permission was accorded Mr. Leigh to hold his meeting. 

The hall was crowded. M. G. Laboulaye, of the Institute, pre- 
sided, and made a warm and spirited speech, followed by the Ameri- 
can chaplain, Dr. Sutherland, and Mr. Leigh, and three French 
clergymen. But the speaker who made the deepest impression on 
the audience was M. Crémieux, formerly a member of the provisional 
government and one of the leading advocates of the Paris bar. In 
an impassioned part of his speech, addressing Mr. Leigh, he said : 
“France, in 1792 and in 1848, emancipated every slave in her 
dominions.” Thus not only Paris, but all France, and indeed all 
Europe became acquainted with the situation of the freedmen of the 
United States. 

While in Europe Mr. Leigh found that England, in granting a 
lease to the company that laid the Atlantic cable, had reserved the 
right at any time the secretary of state considered it best, to take 
possession of the cable and operate it in the interests of the F ‘lish 
government. 

With but one telegraph in working order between the two coun- 
tries, news of the sudden rise or fall in stocks or bread-stuffs, known 
only to the one operator, would be a temptation to confine the news 
for a few hours or days, to the advantage of the few and to the ruin 
of many. Therefore, another cable from another state seemed to 
Mr. Leigh an absolute necessity. 

In 1867, on his return, he applied to the legislature of the State of 
New York for the exclusive privilege of laying and operating a cable 
for twenty years, from this State to France, which was granted. 

With this authority he proceeded to France and succeeded in 
forming a company, with a capital of five million of dollars, and a 
cable was laid between the empire of France and America, which is 
still (1894) in good order carrying messages between the two 
continents, 

Mr. Leigh did not inherit wealth, but a hearty, vigorous consti- 
tution, from his ancestors. He has been a merchant in New York and 
Brooklyn for over sixty years. During all this time he has been an 
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active lay preacher, known as a local preacher, in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. At the ripe age of eighty-one years he still preaches the 
gospel, as he has done for sixty years, neither asking nor receiving 
pay. At this advanced age, when most men have long since rounded 
out their life work, Mr, Leigh is as active as most men at fifty. 





HON. JOHN W. HUNTER. 


Hon. John W. Hunter, the president of the Society of Old 
Brooklynites, was born October 15, 1807, in the village of Bedford, 
a few miles from the then village of Brooklyn, but now incorporated in 


HON. JOHN W. HUNTER. 
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that city. His father was a farmer, born in New Jersey. On his 
mother’s side he claims descent from the first emigrants from Hol- 
land. Mr. Hunter obtained his education in the neighboring com- 
mon schools. As soon as his age permitted he was employed in a 
grocery store, where he rose by his own merits to a fine position as a 
merchant. 

In 1833 he was married to Hester A. Strang. In 1835 he inter- 
ested himself in the school system of his native city, and in 1838 was 
chosen a trustee, in which capacity he served for thirty years. He 
has been for years an active member of the Board of Education. 
He filled the important office of auditor for many years in the New 
York custom house. In 1866 he was elected to Congress, and was 
Mayor of the city of Brooklyn in 1874-1875. Since 1866 Mr. Hunter 
has been identified as trustee, secretary and treasurer of the Dime 
Savings Bank, and to his financial skill and his reputation for 
unswerving integrity, much of the success of that bank is due. 





HON. DANIEL D. WHITNEY. 


Daniel D. Whitney was born at Woodbury, Queens County, Long 
Island, January 31, 1819. 

He was educated at the village school, and resided on his father’s 
farm until he was eighteen years of age, when he went to New York 
city, where for two years he was employed as a clerk by Mr. Cor- 
nelius W. Lewis, in a grocery store. 

In 1839 he moved to Brooklyn and became a clerk for Mr, 
Thomas J. Gerald, a wholesale grocer and commission merchant at 
No. 20 Fulton street. Four years later Mr. Whitney and his brother, 
the late John C. Whitney, bought out Mr. Gerald and continued the 
business under the firm name of J. C. & D. D. Whitney, and the 
business is still carried on under the firm name of J.C. & D. D. 
Whitney & Co. 

Mr. Whitney was a member of the Board of Aldermen in 1859, 
1863, 1864, 1865, 1868 and 1859, and in 1865 he was President of 
the Board. 

He was acting mayor at the time of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Mayor Alfred M. Wood being at that time in attend- 
ance at the raising of the flag at Fort Sumter. 

Mayor Hunter appointed Mr. Whitney Registrar of Arrears, 
which office he held for several years. 
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In 1885 Mr. Whitney was elected Mayor of the city of Brooklyn 
and served for the term of two years ending with 1887. His admin- 
istration was marked by many public improvements, and the debt of 
the city was reduced over four millions of dollars. He is president 
of the Hamilton Fire Insurance Company of New York, which posi- 














HON. DANIEL D. WHITNEY, 


tion he has held for the past nineteen years. He is a director in the 
Mechanics Bank of Brooklyn, and is a member of the New York 
Produce Exchange. Mr. Whitney has been for years a very valuable 
and honored member of the Society of Old Brooklynites. 
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When very young he connected himself with the Sands street 
Methodist Episcopal church, which outranks in age all other eccle- 
siastical organizations in the City of Churches, excepting the 
Dutch Reformed. They held their centenary services some ten 
years since. He has filled several important offices in that church, 
among them that of trustee. After selling the old church the 
trustees erected a very expensive edifice at the corner of. Henry 
and Clarke streets, which is now known as the Sands Street 
Memorial Church. In politics Mr. Whitney has always been a 
Democrat. 


JOHN MILTON STEARNS. 


John Milton Stearns, was born in Reading, Vermont, December 
13th, 1810; and is now therefore in his eighty-fourth year. Dr. 
Bond’s “ Ancient Inhabitants of Watertown, Mass.,” traces his lineage 
from Charles Stearns, who with his uncle Isaac Stearns, emigrated 
from Nottinghamshire, England, and settled in Watertown, about the 
year 1630. Sheubel was the son of Charles, and Samuel, son of 
Sheubel, was the father of John M. Stearns’ great grandfather, 
Thomas Stearns. The latter obtained a right of land, as the first 
male child born in the town of Sutton. He was born in 1717, and 
lived to the venerable age of ninety-four years. His son, Daniel, 
died of apoplexy, at the age of twenty-seven years, leaving two sons 
and a daughter; the sons Daniel and Paul Stearns, emigrated to 
Reading, Vermont, about the year 1796; being the second install- 
ment of emigrants settling in that town. Log cabins had chiefly dis- 
appeared and frame houses roughly boarded, with stone chimneys, 
had succeeded. In one of these houses the subject of this sketch 
was born. The old house was torn down in 1812, and a comfortable 
cottage farm house, was thereafter the homestead of the family. 
John M. Stearns was the fifth child born to Paul Stearns and Lucy 
Knecland Stearns. When he was four years of age he began to 
attend a district school. The summer school was abandoned when 
he was about ten years old, for such work as boys learn to do about 
afarm. ‘Two or three months in the winter limited the task of the 
schoolmaster, and such means of education were improved by our 
subject, till at about the age of eighteen, he thought himself equal 
to the duties of a country schoolmaster, and he played the peda- 
gogue for the ten succeeding winters. 
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Being religiously inclined, he sought preparation for the ministry 
through the private instruction of a capable clergyman in a country 
town. Pursuing theological studies till he was licensed to preach in 
the autumn of 1835, by the Windsor Association of Congregational 


JOHN MILTON STEARNS, 


Ministers, he commenced his professional labors by supplying the 
vacant parish in Vershire, Vermont. ‘The coming summer he sup- 
plied the church at Pittsfield, a gem of a rural town, overshadowed 
by the Green Mountains. He also supplied the Congregational 
church at Bakersfield, Franklin county, having previously married 
Emeline H. Adams, at Bethel, Vermont.* 

He was an outspoken advocate of the abolition of slavery. It 
was singular that in liberty-loving Vermont, there was such fear of 
the freedom of speech on the subject of emancipation. So much so, 
that when the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society was asked for 

* Mr. Stearn's first wife died in Brooklyn. in August, 1860,and he was again married to 
Sarah Jane Vanderverg, widow of George Vanderverg, counsellor at law, in December, 1861. 
She died in April, 1887,and in August, 1889. he married Katie Vesper, of Thomaston, Maine. 


He had two children by his frst wife, Helen Jane. now the widow of Homer A. Nelson, de- 
ceased ; and J, Milton Stearns, Jr., a practicing lawyer. 
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a contribution to a church, negotiating for his labors, its secretary 
declared that no aid would be given to any church employing him. 
With his wife, he left Vermont and went to Norwich, Conn., teaching 
school there in the winters of 1836-8, and preaching at Bozrah, an 
antiquated Connecticut town, the coming summer. He then returned 
to Vermont; preached a few months in towns adjacent to Montpelier; 
and was ordained an Evangelist by the Montpelier Association, at 
Stowe, Vermont. He then settled with his family at Montpelier, 
devoting attention to the publication of a literary magazine, known 
as “ The Green Mountain Emporium.” 

In the fall of 1840, Mr. Stearns and his family moved to Middle- 
bury, where he became the editor and publisher of the “ Middlebury 
Free Press,” which claimed a democracy and human rights covering 
all conditions and colors of men. In six months this paper was dis- 
continued, as well as “The Green Mountain Emporium,” whose 
publication had also been removed to Middlebury. Afterwards Mr. 
Stearns, securing another press and printing materials, started the 
“Democratic Ploughman,” which continued for about a year, leaving 
himself subject to a debt of about three hundred dollars. In the 
spring of 1844, he came with his family to the city of New York and 
settled in that part of the city of Brooklyn, then known as Williams- 
burgh, wnere he has since resided for fifty years. To meet the 
emergencies of the support of his wife and two children, he deter- 
mined to accept any employment which promised their support. 
Using his experience in newspapers and printing, he became a walk- 
ing broker to furnish commercial printing to merchants in business 
streets in New York, through which he passed, and canvassed for 
printing and the sale of stationery, books and bookbinding, realizing 
about $7co a year, out of which he supported his family, and 
applied a hundred dollars yearly to the liquidation of his debts in 
the country, till they were extinguished. In July, 1847, he became 
connected with the “ Farmer and Mechanic,” a weekly journal, de- 
voted to agriculture, inventions and mechanic arts. At the end of 
the year this journal was sold, and he was succeeded as publisher by its 
purchaser. In the meantime he had conceived the ideaof taking up 
the study of law, and having pursued this study for about three years, 
he was admitted to practice in March, 1849, at the age of thirty- 
eight, and has practiced law from that day until now. In addition 
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to literary work connected with magazines and newspapers he has 
published several books.* 

In 1855, he received from Rutgers College, New Jersey, the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts,and in January, 1890, he received 
from Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. In the letter announcing this distinction, President 
George A. Gates, said: “This was done, I am sure you would be 
glad to know, with the hearty suggestion of many men, whose opinion 
of your worthiness to receive that distinction is of weight. We 
recognize by this act, not only your attainments in your chosen pro- 
fession, which are not small nor few, but also that devotion to a 
high sense of morals and love of truth as you see it, which has led 
you to stalwart contention for liberty and truth, at the cost of 
unpopularity, in the history of moral reform in this country.” 





* 
ALBERT HALSEY OSBORN. 


Albert Halsey Osborn for many years vice-president of the 
Society of Old Brooklynites, and one of its most active members, 
was head of the law firm of A. H. & W. E. Osborn from its organi- 
zation, in 1867, until his death, on March 11, 1889. He was born 
in 1810,in the town of Chatham, N. J., and while a small boy his 
father, David Osborn, took up his residence in Brooklyn, where he 
died. About the year 1842 he was elected and served for one year 
as alderman of the Seventh ward ; at the expiration of his term, he 
not naving been a candidate for re-election, a contest arose between 
the Whig and Democratic nominees for that office, and pending such 
contest and until the courts should determine which of the contest- 
ing parties was entitled to the seat, he held over. The contest not 
having been finally settled before the expiration of the term of office 
he continued to be alderman de facto for thst year, and was subse- 
quently nominated and elected alderman for that ward for the third 
term. Thereafter he served as comptroller of the city of Brooklyn 
when the city offices were located at the corner’of Henry and Cran- 
berry streets. In 1849, accompanied by eleven other adventurous 


* Edward Walker roe ae pa a volume of his literary productions in 1846, as a gift book or 


annual, In 1881 he published a treatise on ** The Bible in Harmony with Nature,” “ Atheism 
Abnormal and Monstrous,” ** Spirit Life and Material Entities.” In 1876, he also published 
an address entitled ‘‘ The Puritan, a Character in History.’’ In 1889, Banks & Brothers, of 
New York and Albany, published a volume entitled ‘** The Germs and Developments of the 
Laws of England, Embracing the Anglo Saxon Laws Extant, from the Sixth Century to the 
Year 1066." Besides these works Mr. Stearns has been an extensive correspondent for numer- 
ous papers, magazines and journals; his writings consisting of travelling letters, essays and 
expositions in law, theology and morals. 
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spirits, now popularly known as “ Forty-niners,” he started across 
the continent for California. The journey was made in wagons, or 
“ prairie schooners,” as they were termed, and occupied nine months, 
the party building their own bridges and making their own roads. 
Arrived in California he engaged in gold mining, employing those 
primitive implements, the pick, the shovel and the hand-cradle. 
Although fairly successful in his search for the precious metal, his 
ambition for larger enterprises and more favorable results led him to 
go to Mexico, where, at Acapulco, he acted as Assistant United 
States consul in the absence of the consul. Afterwards he returned 
to San Francisco, engaging in various enterprises, and returned to 
Brooklyn in 1852 or 1853. Among his enterprises in California and 
Mexico was the shipping of the first cargo of salt from Salina Island 
in the Gulf of California. After his return to Brooklyn he was in 
the corporation counsel’s office with Roswell C. Brainard, and after- 
wards with Samuel E. Johnson. He was also in the comptroller’s 
office while Ethan Esterbrook was comptroller. When the Nassau 
Water Company’s works became the property of the city and its 
management was vested in a water board, Mr. Osborn was appointed 
secretary of that board, and remained some time after the water cel- 
ebration in this city. He then became the clerk of the Board of 
Supervisors, which position he held until the beginning of the civil 
war, when Edward B. Cadley, the present incumbent, was appointed 
to that place. Business and professional engagements again called 
him to California in 1863, and after his return in 1867, in connection 
with his son, William Edwin Osborn, as partner, he resumed the 
practice of law under the firm name of A. H..& W. E. Osborn. He 
became a member of the Masonic order in 1860, joining Hohenlinden 
Lodge. He was also a member of Nassau Chapter, and of the Lodge 
of Perfection and of the South Brooklyn Masonic Insurance Asso- 
ciation. He was active in the Society of Old Brooklynites and in 
the Long Island Historical Society, Tree Planting Society and the 
Brooklyn Institute. 


A. D. MATTHEWS. 


A. D. Matthews, founder and senior proprietor of the successful 
Brooklyn dry goods firm of “A. D. Matthews & Sons,” has been 
identified with the business development of Brooklyn for more than 
seventy years. During this period he has seen the city expand from 
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a town of 12,000 inhabitants to its present great proportions. Mr. 
Matthews contributed his part toward this development, beginning 
business in the most unassuming manner, and growing with the 
growth of the community until he was at the head of one of the 











A. D. MATTHEWS. 


great dry goods establishments of the city. We quote Mr. Matthew’s 
own description of his early life : 

“T was born in the town of Hinsdale, Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 29th of April, 1809. My father, Thomas Matthews, 
was born at Yarmouth, Mass., in 1797. His father’s name was 
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James, who removed to Berkshire county when my father was three 
years old. My mother was Lois Stowell, of the town of Peru, Mass. 
“My father’s farm was small—only eighteen acres. But he hired 
eighteen acres be.ides, and paid the rent by building twelve rods of 
stone wall on it each year. My father was a very feeble man. We 
were poor. My younger brother James and myself had to work 
pretty hard to help support the family. 

“When I was fourteen years old a friend of my father, Noah 
Dickinson, of Conway, Mass., asked that I might come and live with 
him ; and on account of my father’s failing health, and the likeli- 
hood that our family would soon be left to seek their own living, it 
seemed advisable to accept the offer. Accordingly, in the month of 
January, 1823, a neighbor loaned his horse for my father to ride. 
Thus we started early one morning, he on horseback with a small 
bundle of my clothes tied to the saddle and I trudging by his side. 
The snow was not deep and the walking was not bad, and at the end 
of two days’ travel we reached my future home for the next five 
years,” 

During this period the boy worked all the year round on Mr. 
Dickinson’s large farm, with the exception of a few months each 
winter when he attended the district school and acquired such edu- 
cation as he enjoyed. During the same time also he professed 
Christianity and organized a prayer-meeting with three schoolmates 
in a secluded pine grove. His consistent Christian career has been 
a marked element in Mr. Matthews’ life ever since that time. 

The five years of arduous farm labor resulted in breaking down 
Mr. Matthews’ health, and after corresponding with his half-sister 
in Brooklyn he determined to set out for that place. Mr. Matthews 
thus describes the trip : 

“How did I make the journey? There were no railroads, no 
steamboats. I must go by way of Boston, which was one hundred 
miles distant from the farm. I could walk, but my little painted 
trunk, containing all I had, must go too. However, a herd of cattle 
and sheep was about to start for Boston, and the drover, Mr. Sher- 
man, agreed to carry my trunk if I would drive his flock. It was a 
difficult task, but gladly accepted. At Boston, a small weekly 
schooner was all that could be found to carry me to New York, and 
for this I had to wait four days. At length we started against fierce 
winds which brought a fearful sea-sickness upon me. My fellow 
passengers thought I could not live to reach New York, but the cap- 
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tain administered some remedy which greatly relieved me. The 
voyage took ten days, and the whole journey twenty-two days.” 

In Brooklyn Mr. Matthews secured employment with the leather 
firm of Van Nostrand & Tolford, then at No. 3 Front street, at a 
salary of $60 a year and board. He continued with the firm nine 
years. At the end of eight years Mr. Tolford, one of the partners, 
withdrew from the business, and the promise of a partnership one 
year later was made to the young man. The panic of 1837 inter- 
vened, however, and finding that Mr. Nostrand found it convenient 
to forget his promise, Mr. Matthews resigned. 

Forming a partnership with John N. Hildreth, who for years had 
been foreman of Mr. Van Nostrand’s tannery, Mr. Matthews pro- 
ceeded to Sullivan county, where the young partners proposed 
erecting a tannery on their own account. But the financial help 
which they had counted on was not forthcoming, and the project 
was given up. They cut down a great deal of timber, however, and 
shipped the bark to Mr. Van Nostrand, until the freezing of the 
Delaware and Hudson canal stopped the traffic for the winter. Mr. 
Matthews then sold out his interest to his partner and returned to 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Matthews had married in 1833, his wife having formerly 
been aclerk in the dry goods store of Robert Pettit, No. 95 Main 
street. Upon his return from Sullivan county, she proposed that 
they engage in the dry goods business. Mr. Matthews was then 
ignorant of this business and doubtful of success, but finally 
acquiesced. 

“After all my losses,” says Mr. Matthews, “ our capital was $500. 
Nevertheless, business had been nearly suspended by the panic, and 
we were thus able to purchase a considerable stock at auction. _ The 
store at 93 Main street was empty. It was in good order, with 
shelves and counters, and was offered at a rent of $5 per month, 
We hired it from the rst of November till the rst of May, and paid 
$30 for the term. Main street was then the best street in the village 
for business” From such a beginning grew-the present large 
establishment. 

Mr. Matthews hasal ways been active in church work in Brooklyn. 
In 1833 he became a teacher in the Sunday-school of St. Ann’s 
church, and retained his connection in one capacity or another 
until 1874. He was afterwards connected with St. Peter’s Episco- 
pal church and the Church of the Messiah, the changes being. 
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made necessary by removal of the churches to inconvenient neigh- 
‘-borhoods. 


JUDAH BACK VOORHEES. 


Judah Back Voorhees is the respected treasurer of the Society of 
‘Old Brooklynites. He cherishes great respect for the memory and 
noble deeds of his ancestors who emigrated from Holland many 


years ago. 


JUDAH BACK VOORHEES, 


He was born in Brooklyn, July 27, 1828. His father, Peter 
Voorhees, was a prominent builder in the city of Brooklyn, and with 
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his father-in-law, Mr. Peleg Back, ‘built St. Ann’s church and other 
fine edifices in the city. Mr. Voorhees was educated in the public 
and private schools of Brooklyn. At the age of eighteen he began 
the study of law with John B. King, but while a student he was 
appointed to a clerkship in the office of the clerk of Kings county, 
by John M. Hicks. During his administration as county clerk the 
office was removed from the old quarters, corner of Henry and 
Cranberry streets, formerly called the Apprentice’s Library, to the 
great marble building, in 1848. There he served under Francis B. 
Stryker for three years, who promoted him to the office of deputy 
and clerk of all the courts of Kings county. 

At the expiration of Mr. Stryker’s term of .office Mr. Voorhees 
accepted the deputy clerkship of Westchester county, where he 
served for nearly two years. 

On January 1, 1855, Mr. Voorhees was appointed clerk in the 
surrogate’s office in Brooklyn by Rodman B, Dawson, which position 
he occupied for thirty-five years until January 1, 1891, when he was 
compelled to resign by constant application to business, resulting in 
loss of eyesight from working by gas light. He had served the 
people in a public capacity for forty-six years. 

During Mr. Voorhees incumbency the probate of wills increased 
from 60 per annum to 1,200, and letters of administration from 130 
to 1,900. 

In the earlier years of _Mr. Voorhees’ life he was a member of 
the Brooklyn volunteer fire department, serving as a member of 
Brooklyn Engine Company, No. 17. He is also a member of the 
veteran association of the Thirteenth Regiment, having served 
as a private for four years in Company C of that regiment. He was 
promoted to paymaster on the staff of General Jesse C. Smith, of 
the Eleventh Brigade, in 1862. 

Mr. Voorhees is still a member of the Brooklyn Volunteer Fire: 
Association. He is a director in the Mechanics Bank of Brooklyn 
and the Brooklyn City Safe Deposit Company. He is a life mem- 
ber of the Long Island Historical Society and of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. He is also a member of the Holland 
Society of New York and formerly one of its vice-presidents. He 
is assistant secretary of St. Nicholas Society of Nassau Island. 

Mr. Voorhees, in conjunction with others, published a monthly 
paper in 1846, called the xcelstor, which continued for one- 
year, 
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He has visited Holland and other portions of Europe and some 
of the West India Islands, and has prepared several interesting 
papers on his travels, which have been read before the Society of Old 
Brooklynites. He has read other papers also of a more local char- 
acter, among them one entitled, “Our First Common Council ;” 
another, “ Brooklyn Fifty Years Ago,” and another “ Two Hundred 
Years Ago,” “The Memorial of John Van Duyne,” and “Remi- 
niscences of the Clerks and Surrogates of Kings County.” One 
paper he published, on “ Defalcations,” has been extensively pub- 
lished and circulated by the trust companies of Brooklyn and New 
York. He is still active and occasionally practices in the Surro- 
gate’s Court, of which he was the honored clerk. In his earlier 
days he was a member of St. Ann’s Sunday school, of which A. D. 
Matthews was superintendent. 





GEORGE W. BERGEN. 


George W. Bergen has been an active member of the Society of 
Old Brooklynites for fourteen years. His genial, good natured 
countenance and his wise sayings give him always a hearty welcome 
in their monthly gatherings. He was born in Gowanus, July 20, 
1814, and holds in the highest estimation his Holland ancestors, for 
what they suffered and for what they accomplished for freedom and 
the rights of man. 

In his early childhood he was a farm laborer, obtaining such 
education as he could by reading and by conversing with those who 
had received greater advantages. In 1831, at the age of sixteen, 
Mr. Bergen began a long and successful mercantile career. He 
entered the store of Thomas Carman, of Brooklyn, as a clerk, where 
he received a training which has been most valuable to him in sub- 
sequent years. In 1832 he was in the grocery store of Daniel T. 
Schenck ; a few months later with Henry G. Cornwell, and then 
with Joshua Rogers, and in 1836 he formed a co-partnership with 
his brother, John Bergen. In all these years he was diligently train- 
ing his mind by study, and becoming more accomplished as a busi- 
ness man. 

After dissolving co-partnership with his brother he went to Vicks- 
burg, Miss., but after eighteen months he returned to Brooklyn, and 
in 1838 entered the firm of Carman, Valentine & Co., wholesale 
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grocers, which for many years past has been known as Valentine, 


Bergen & Co. 
This firm is recognized as one of the oldest and staunchest mer- 
cantile firms in the city, and enjoys a widely extended patronage. 


GEORGE W. BERGEN. 


Mr. Bergen is a Republican, but does not take an active part as 
a politician. Though solicited to take office at the hands of his 
fellow citizens he has usually declined. He was, however, elected 
treasurer of Queens county in 1872, and served to the satisfaction of 
all citizens, regardless of party affiliations. 
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In his religious belief Mr. Bergen favors the usages of the Con- 
gregational Church. Luring his residence in Brooklyn he was 
officially connected with Plymouth church. In 1869, when he 
removed to Freeport, Queens county, he identified himself with the 
Presbyterian church at that place. In 1874, Mr. and Mrs. Bergen 
erected, at an expense of $5,000, a memorial chapel at Freeport in 
memory of the latter’s mo her, in whose honor it is known as the 
Elizabeth Carman Memorial chapel. This was presented to the 
church for the purpose of a Sunday school and the weekly meetings 
of the church. It is a beautiful structure, Gothic in style, with 
stained glass windows, and it is hoped it may long stand to the honor 
of its donors, as well as its memorial subject. On July 19, 1838, Mr. 
Bergen married Susan, daughter of Thomas Carman, of Hempstead.* 


* They have had four children—Elizabeth C., Charles M., George P. and Anna Valentine. 











